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ODE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
4ru Jury, 1837 


O’er the cradle of Freedom thick darkness'still hovered, 


No star shed its lustre athwart the deep gloom ; 
The true hearts who guarded that treasure discovered 
No gleain in the prospect—no hope but the tomb: 
When a meteor burst on the world’s raptured eyesy 


With a brightness whose like may be viewed again never ; 


And a flag was unfurled to the deep glowing skies, 


Bearing proudly aloft—“ INDEPENDENCE FOR EVER!” 


Oh, not in the transport of Victory’s dawning, 
Nor yet in the flash of a proud triainph won, 

Did Liberty's bird spread his wings to the morning, 
And svar through thick clouds to the life-giving sun: 

Though doubt and despair the horizon enshrouded, 
Our sages shrank not from the tyrant to sever ; 

But spake, with an aspect serene and unclouded, 


The far-pealing words—“ INDEPENDENCE FOR EVER!” 


Then rushed to the conflict our patriot sires, 


And Tresrox’s won field soon their valor proclaimed ; 


On proud Sanatooa blazed high Freedom's fires, 
And BRaxpywine's stream to all ages was famed : 
While GenMaNTows’s conflict astounded our foes, 


And Mosmovurn assured them how vain their endeavor ; 


Till from Yourktows’s rent battlements proudly arose 


The earth-shaking shout—“ INDEPENDENCE FOR EVER!" 


Fling forth, then, true hearts! Freedom's flag to the breeze! 


Let it oat o’ex the land of the noble and brave; 
And Liberty's soul shall exult as she sees 

The chains dropping off from the limbs of the slave : 
Then proudly her sons shall re-echo the strain, 


Swelling upward in gladness from mountain and river ; 


And each valley and hill shall grow vocal again, 


As the full chorus barsts—“ Isperznpesce ror Bvar I 
Hi. Gueecer. 


Fur the New-Yorker. 


HYMN FOR THE 4TH OF JULY. 


Giver of every perfect gift! 
fore thy throue we bend the knee, 
thankful for the Past, we lift 
Our hymns of solemn joy to Thee! 
We profier praise—for Thov hast given 
‘Bo os the freedom of our sires; 
And brighter yet shall flash w heaven 
Devotion’s thousand altar-lires ! 


To thee we owe this goodly land, 
Freed from the stern oppreseor's rod ; 
And bere we pour with willing hand 
Our incense to our father's God ! 
Accept the grateful sacrifice, 
Jehovah ! in this hour of bliss ; 
While pwans Fring and hymns ars2 
From wany a hamble shrine like this. 


In gloomier hours, when Freedom's flag 
Was shrouded in Oppression's ga'e — 
Whea darkly from each beetling crag 
Poured down the tyrant’s wrath like hail ; 
Our fathers looked to Thee for aid, 
And dimly through the storm of war 
Thy bow of promise was displayed, 
Hope-bearing token! from afar. 


The victory, oh God! was thine, 
And thine for ever be the praise, 
While Peace shall spread her wing benign, 
And hover brightly o'er our ways; 
Plenty shall laugh among our fields, 
Where Freedom lit her altar fires ; 
And the free peasant, as he kneels, 
Shall bless thee for his martyr-sires! 


To God, then, be vur praises poured— 
Hymne of the heart to Thee we lift; 

Worthy of honor art thou, Lord { 
Giver of every perfect gift! 


| for doubtful debts. 


| neunce meat, inflaring capitals, that Timothy Jenkins, E-quirg, 


Songs of thanksgiving shall be thine, 
And altars for thy worship set, 
Wherever virtue hath a shrine— 


iaserey Freedom lingers yet! 


Plainfield, Conn. 1837 Vv. G. Auirn. 


Forthe New-Yorker, 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF TIMOTHY JENKINS, ESQUIRE, 
BY OUR BACHELOR ASsociATE. 
PART Il.—THE PROTESTED NOTE. 

The Suspension Bill had become a law, the Safety Fund 
Banks were propped upon their old foundations by our far- 
sighted and patriotic legislators, an! the good citizens of 
Gotham talked grandiloquently-of this return of the ‘good 
old days.’ 

It was a season of sajoicing for old and young, as might be 
observed in the grouping together at the corners, and the 
cheerful vvices of the merchants, artizans, and others, not 
excepting our worthy fraternity, who judged (most unwisely, 
however) that their distant patrons would pay up their old 
subscriptions. Specie c nded a premium of only ten | 
| per cent. and Safety Fund money was accepted in payment | 
Tn short, the old men were satisfied, the 
old ladies ditto, and the Bentonians did not seem very angry. 

The Loco-Focos, to be sure, appeared as though something 
weighed heavily upon their spirits, for they walked to and fro 
| with impatient gestures and lowering brows; and at about 
| the eleventh hour of the day, placards were seen gracing the 
‘high places,’ calling upon the friends of the specie currency 
, to assemble in the Park at the hour ot five P. M. to listen to 
| the edifying remarks of the leaders of ‘the party.’ Most 
choicely worded was the hand-bill ; but what served to attract 
' the attention of its respectable readers was the important an- 








was to déliver an address, in which be was to prove that 
there was no real pressure except among the great specula- 
| tors, and that a National Bank wou'd prove inimical to the 
| interests of the Republic, and subversive of the dearest rights 
| of the ‘ Democracy.’ 
| But where was Timothy Jenkins the while? Seated at 
his secretaire, with pen in hand and a quire of paper before 
him, Timothy Jenkins was busily employed in the prepara- 
| tion of that wonderful document, the reading of which was to 
| close for ever the carcer of our rotten moneyed institutions. |) 
| He was aware of the importance of the subject—the grandeur 
| of his own position; avd as his comprehensive mind ranged 
along the mighty interests of which he was the advocate and 


4 Your Note for 130 dollars, is payable —, 1837. 


——— 
may fancy something of the cloud that passed over the in- 
spired features of our hero as he read upon the paper these 


ominous words: 





CHEMICAL BANK. 1 
Timorny Jexxuns, 


/ 








Let us pause a moment in the regular course of this ‘true 
history,’ to explain what may seem incomprehensible to the 
understanding of our readers. 

Like most men, Timothy had been bitten by the specula- 
tive mania; and being shown a plot of a new city situated at 
the mouth of the Oregon river, he had invested two hundred 
dollars in cash—his all, and given notes for the remainder. 
The hint from the Bank was to inform him that one of these 
notes was placed there for collection; and as it would never 
do for a Specie Currency man to suffer a protest, he, Timo- 
thy Jenkins, would have forfeited the proceeds of his poem, 
rather than his enemies should have a chance to doubt his 
business responsibility. With a smothered sigh, he threw 
down his pen, and seized his hat. 

CHAPTER IL 

“I have nothing but Michigan money,” was the sniyd 
the first friend to whom Timothy applied for assistance. “I 
have some fifty dollars of Ypsilanti and Washtenaw Bank 
bills, which is at your service, provided you promise to repay 
me in‘city money within five days.” 

Mr. Jenkins was all gratitude} and accepting the kind 
offer, he gave his I. O. U. and proceeded on his way. 

“Can you loan me a hundred to-day, Mr. M.1” asked our 
hero of his o!d friend and political associate; “I am taking 
up a ngte, and lack that amount.” 

“T will see, Tim, I will see,” said M. and be “ratisacked 
his desk. “I find I have sixty dollars in Mississippi money, 
with a slight sprinkling of Pontchartrain and River Raiein 
bills, all of which is heartily at your service, if you will 
promise to return it to me in a draft on Philadelphia on the 
Monday of next week.” 
| Timothy Jenkins promised all that was asked, and darted 
| away, for the sun told that he had but two hours before the 
| Bank dours would be shut; and he felt anxious to resume his 
“a I 








pleasing labors in the cause of political regeneration. 
| have but one hundred and thirty to raise. I have now one 
| hundred and ten, and the discount will probably be ten. If 
| I can obtain a loan of thirty more, I shall be safe;”’ and he 





| champion, his soul waxed warm within him, while from his | 


| cause of his party and destruction to its enemies. Line after | 


| line sparkled and glowed upon the paper; periods gracefully | merchant ; 


| wraed, and sentiments eloquently expressed, flashed thick |) 
| and free in such startling profusion, thai, an hour more, and | 
Timothy Jenkins would have given to his country a record as 
imperishable as the famous Magna Charta of our liberties, | 
and gathered for himself trophies as enduring as the Allega- 
nics; while fatare generations of freemen would pause in ad- 
miration and reverence over that page of American story || 
emblazoned with the name and services of Timothy Jenkins. 

But alas for the mutability of earthly fortunes !—alas that 
niggard Fate should so often stretch forth her gaunt hand and 
tear away the bow], even as we sce our features mirrored in 
its ruddy contents! Fortune has ever been the tool of Des- 
tiny; and what is Destiny but the envmy of the ambitious, 
destroying their hopes and dissolving their air-wnpught aspi- 
rations? Timothy Jenkins was to prove the foree of the argu- 
ment; for, just as he had penned an unusually fine sentence, 
glowing with poetry and truth, his eye chanced to rest une | 











consciously upon a small strip of paper that lay carelessly be- | | 


jcve gicamed determination, which told of triumph for the | 


stopped at the counting-house of an acquaintance, to whom 
| he made known his wants. 

* Will the bills of the Bank of Buffalo do?” enquired the 
the discount is heavy, but I have no other; and 
| in consideration of the loss you will sustain, I will lend it to 
| you tea days free of interest, provided you will return it at 


| the expitation of that period.” 


“ What a happy dog I am!” chuckled Timothy Jenkins, as 
he bent his course towards Wall street. ‘“ They fear my in- 
fluence with the people, these rag Barons, and think to bribe 
me into silence by loaning me moneys; but Rome had a Fa- 
bricius who could resist the tempting offers of a Pyrrhus, and 
Gotham shall find that Timothy Jenkins recognizes and will 
act according to his great exemplar. I have no price!” and 
he looked the Roman as he strode along. 

John T. Smith is as liberal a note-shaver as there is to be 
found in Wall street, but he was certainly startled when he 
counted out the notes presented by Timothy Jenkins for dis- 
count. “ Will you allow me te ask where you got this trash?” 
he enquired of our hero. 

“Trash?” echoed Timothy. 





fore him. Reader, you have possibly seen a rabid dog freeze | | 
and gasp at the sight of water; you may have watched the | 
countenance of an individual whose arm is grasped while his i 





hand is employed in a neighbor's pocket ;—if you have, you 


“ Ay, trash!” rejoined the broker. “ Why, I would not 
lumber my drawers with such vile rags!” and he pushed it 
from him with evident disgust. 

Timothy Jenkins could not stop to argue the pvint, so, 
gathering up his ‘ plasters,’ he resumed his line of march 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 
along the brokers’ offices. All in vain his endeavors to dis- 
pose of his Mississippi money. At a sacrifice of one-fourth 
the facial value, he sold the Michigan paper, ond the clock 
pealed the hour of two before this was effected , yct he found 
no purchaser for the residue. He grew despercte, when 
Fortune kindly threw in Lis way the publisher who was to 
print his poem. The critical position of our hero would not 
allow any ceremony, and with a face of bleached dismay he 
almost shouted forth— 

“Can you inform me where Southern bills are bought?” 

The individual thus queried was a kindly man, and, strange | 
to relate, had more money than ke had immediate use for— 
(he was not a newspaper publisher, gentle reader ;) and 80) 
soon as Timothy recovered sufficient wind to relate his diffi- 
culties, he considerately agreed to shave the Southern money 
for one-third, or thirty-three per cent. This left Mr. Jenkins 
minus some twenty dollars of the sum requisite to lift the 
note, but this difficulty was soon removed by his friend loan- | 
ing him twenty, and taking a lien upon his poem then in the 
press. 

Now, throughout the whole of this discounting affair, Timo- | 
thy had been acting under the impression that the notes of| 
the Safety Fund Banks would be received at the counter of | 
the Chemical; and owing that institution a grudge, he re-| 
solved to meet the claira upon him with the Regency notes 
only; and he had accordingly so arranged his funds, that 
when he appeared at the note desk, every stiver in his pos-| 
session was in the paper of the country Banks. 

“T have them now,” exclaimed Timothy Jenkins; “ the 
pill is a severe one for them to swallow, but the law obliges 
them to take all State paper, and they shall taste the castiga- | 
tion they deserve;” saying which he banded the clerk the 
notice, together with his funds. 

“ Your note was not discounted," sir,” said the clerk. 

“ Well, what difference can that make?” spoke up Timo-| 
thy Jenkins. 

“The Suspension Law requires us to receive the notes of 
the Couetry Banks in payment of our debts only. You must 
therefore procure city paper ;” and the clerk grinned at Timo- 
thy, for he recognized in him the noisiest radical in the Loco- 
Foco ranks. 

“ Must I ever suffer this?” groaned Timothy Jenkins, as 
he sped again to Wall street. “I must submit to another, 
shave, probably of two per cent. before I can pay the note.” | 

Timothy was wrong, for the shaver took three per cent. 
and as he had net sufficient money to pay the discount, he was 
obliged to leave his cane, pencil, some scrip in a Georgia 


-_ 


I 
| 


|| sheets of his discourse. 








Gold Company, &c. befure he could depart. As he left the 


‘and cur unfortunate hero actually took to his heels, to the 
amazement of the passers-by, and the great joy of the boys, 
who pelted him and shouted ‘ stop thief!’ 

At was in vain; the ponderous doors of the Chemical were 
closed for the day, and Timothy Jenkins sat him down upon | 
the steps and groaned bitterly, while the spectators were | 
divided in the opinion whether he was crazy or drunk. 

CHAPTER IL 
On his return to Bleecker street, Timothy threw himself 


| die!” He looked at Miss Tompkins; she appeared lovelier 
broker's office, the Lell of St. Paul's rang oat the hour of three, | than ever, while her eye seemed to beam affection upon him. 


| I will live a little longer,” quoth Mr. Jenkins to himself; 





upon his couch, and burst into tears. The vision of glory | 
which had dawned upon his brain in the morning was ey 
and fancies of the darkest character palled upon his brain. 
In another hour the meeting was to assemble, and yet his 
speech was not written. 

“ I must say something, however,” he said, starting up, and 
resuming his place at the secretaire. “1 will take some 
brief notes.” 

The door opened at the moment, and a dapper little gentle- 
-man, with an open paper in his hand, walked up to Timothy | 
and requested him to read it. It was the Notary’s clerk, with | 
the note. Timothy looked at the bearer, then at the note, 
and then ‘swore roundly that he would pay no half protest. 

“First pay me the face of the note,” was the sneering re- 


mark of the dapper gentleman, “and then we can debate as 
to the rest.” 














Timothy dipped into his pockets, with a leer upon his phiz, 
but “ A cloud passed soou o'er the chaste, cold moon.” 
Timothy Jenkins was an injured man! Some disciple of 
Turpin had picked his pockets as he sat upon the steps ol 
the Chemical Bank, and the one hundred and thirty dollars, 
good city money, was gone forever. ‘‘I have been robbed!” 
exclaimed Timothy Jenkins. 

“Humph !" chimed the Notary clerk ; “I expect you have.” 


“ But [ had the money,” sobbed the miserable Jenkins; ‘‘ 1) 


assure you, on my honor, I had.” 

“Gammon!” growled the dapper gentleman, as he buttoned 
up his coat; and the plundered man saw protests, loss of 
credit, and sheriffs officers, swarming upon the dense air 
of his chamber. : 

Mr. Jenkins did not hold forth at the Loco-Foco gathering 
that evening ;—he was a man of sorrows, and adversity quite 
overcame him. The world has thereby suffered a loss to be 
regretted; for Timothy could have spoken feelingly of the 
evils of ‘ Speculation,’ ‘ Overtrading,’ ‘ Rag Money,’ et cetera, 
and dilated hopefully and poetically on the blessings of the 


‘ Better Currency.’ —_ 
CHAPTER JV. 


The shadows of night were gathering dark and fast in the 
snug little chamber of our unfortunate hero, some two hours 
after the occurrence noted in our third chapter; and with his 
face buried in his hands, Timothy Jeakins revolved the diffi- 
culties by which he was environed. 

“* How can I face the endorser to-morrow ?” he murmured ; 
“or my colleagues, who needed my support ia the great 
mecting of to-day?” and he looked wofully at the scattered 
“TI will bear the load of life no 
longer!” he cried. “Better to pass away like my credit, 
than live to be the by-word and text of Bank clerks and No- 
taries. I will die!” continued Timothy Jenkins ; and he took 
his hat and proceeded towards the Battery. 

“It is a beautiful night,” soliloquized Timothy, as he 
looked from the extreme point of the Battery upon the dimly 
seen shores of Staten Island, “ and the quiet waters seem to 
woo me to their embrace.” He loosened his cravat, stepped 
over the railing, and in one moment more would have cast off | 
his earthly fardels, when the tail of his coat was grasped by 
seme one from behind, and a voice well known and loved 
sounded upon his ear. He turned, and Miss Angelina Tomp- 
kins was before him. 

“Oh, Timothy Jenkins! Timothy Jenkins! what would 
you do?” she cried, still holding on to the extreme point of 
his coat. 

“Miss Tompkins,” gloomily replied our hero, “I would 


—_—_—_{_$—=$—$—$_¥—¥—XK—«K—¥—sK—xK<—K¥K—LDbGKKKJ&J<KXJqT<F<—_“<—<<<—Sooss 
notes, and thirty-three for Mississippi?” again inquired John 
Jones. 

“Exactly se,” again replicd our hero, 

“ And had yout pockets picked ?” urged the quetist. 

“Even so,” groaned Timothy. 

“Gammon!” sneered John Jones; and Miss Tompkins 
echoed the word, “Now listen to me, Mr. Jenkins,” un- 
feclingly urged Mr. Jones, who was a most obstinate Whig. 
“Lf all you say is true, you deserve your misfortunes. You 
and your fellow noodles have warred against the Banks, until 
they are nominally bankrupt, and practically useless, or worse. 
You have destroyed the exchanges of the country, deranged 
the curreney, depreciated the value of property, and caused 
the onerous rates of discount, a8 well as other evils under 
which wenew groan. Youcan hardly censure the thief who 
robs you of that which you have so often declared valueless. 
But the Sheriff shall wait “pon you to-morrow!” saying 
which Mr. Jones proffered bis arm to Miss Tompkins, of 
whom hewas an okd acquaintance, and the two moved away, 
leaving Timothy Jenkins rooted to the spot, specehless, yer 
with the fiercest passions boilingat his heart. " * * * 


Among, the prisoners brought up for examination at the 
Police Office the morning following, was Timothy Jenkins; 
and the attending Charley reponed that he had overheard 
the conversativn between the prisoner and Mr. Jones, and 
shortly after, hearing the fall as of a heavy body in the waters 
of the bay, he had hastened thither, and fished out the unfor- 
tunate Jenkins. 





ELECTRO MAGNETISM. 
—— Collated for the New-Yorker. 
Nagnetism and Electricity are comparatively modern sci- 
ences; and though they have always constituted two distinct 
departments of physical knowledge, it has been impossible 
entirely to overlook many marked analogies subsisting be- 
tween their respective phenomena. Thus it has long beon 
known that lightning, on some occasions, renders the iren or 
the steel it meets with in its passage magnetic. In the Lon- 


|} don Philosophical Transactions, it is recorded that a stroke 


of lightning, passing through a box of knives, converted must 
of them into powerful magnets. It has also been noticed that 
when magnetic compass-needies were subjected to the dis- 
charge of an electrical tattery, their power was often weak- 
encd—somctimes destroyed, and sometimes their poles were 
reversed. Similar effects have also been known to result 
from lightning when it passed near a ship's compass; and 
many stories are related of disastrous accidents arising from 
such an event. Rs 

The agencies, whatever may be their real which 
give rise to electrical and magnetic ished 





and he stepped again over the railing, and placing the arm of 
Angelina within his own, he strolled along the walk. 

The moon was riding high in the heavens, surrounded by! 
her belt of glowing stary. The soft winds breathed among 
the trees, scattering their rich perfume along the uir; and | 
Timothy Jenkins, in the rapture of the moment, forgot the 
mishaps of the day—his fears of the morrow, and no longer 
regretted his non-appearance at the Lozo-Foco meeting; the 
present was his, and Angelina was kind. 

“ So, sir,” harshly spoke some one, confronting our hero as 
he stood with Miss Tompkins, listening to the band in the 
Castle, who were sounding the ‘ Soldier's Return,’# so, sir! 
it is thus you have abused my confidence? I endorsed your 
note to oblige you, and you have suffered it to be protested. 
You are a ——” 

“Hold, Mr. Jones,” interrupted the shivering Jenkins; 
“upon my honor as a gentleman, you wrong me by your sus- 
picions. Lam innocent, as you will perceive if you will but 
listen to a moment ;” and Mr. Timothy Jenkins, in an 
aguish to Mr. Jones all that we have detailed 
to our 

Now was nota very suspicious men, but he 
could not swallow the explanation of Timothy. Even Miss 
Angelina Tompkins seemed to doubt, for she disengaged her 
arm from that of Mr. Jenkins, and drew nearer to Mr. Jones. 

“ And so you borrowed the moncy, Mr. Jenkins?” 

“1 did,” replied Timothy. 






from all the other agencies or powers of nature, by the asso- 
ciation of two analogous but opposite forces}, for almost all 
their phenomena result from the predominance of one or 
other of two contrary influences—attraction and repulsion, 
which act only when separate, and which beeome neutralized 
or inefficient when combined. Eleetricity, for example, is 
either positive or negative. The agency of magnetism in like 
manner is referabe to one of two contrary polarities, called 
the southern or austral, and the northern or boreal polarity. 
These opposite magnetic and electrical influences have in 
either case the very same relations with regard toeach other; 
thus two Lodies positively electrified repel cach other; two 
negatively electrified also repel; and a body vely electri- 
fied attracts one that is negatively electri in other words, 
like electricities repel—unlike attract. In Jike manner at- 
traction takes place between the north and south poles of o 
magnet, but repulsion between poles of the same character. 
It is a well known fact that electrified bodies render most 
substances in their vicinity also electrical; and the very same 
kind of influence is likewise exerted by magnets on all ferr- 
ginous matter. These phenomena are termed induction, and 
each kind of magnetic polarity tends to induce in the bodies 
on which it exerts its influence an electricity or polarity of the 
opposite kind. But there are many facts in electricity which 
not only have no analogy in magnetism, but are entirely op- 
posed. Thus we can obtain the two electricities in separate 
states, so that the properties of each may be examined with- 
out the interference of the other; but if a magnetic bar, of 





“ You paid twenty-five per cent. for Michigan and Buffalo 


which the two poles are at the two extremities, be broken 
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across in the middle, we find that cach fragment will become 
a complete magnet, with two poles. 

Numerous facts sufficiently demonstrate the tendency of 
electricity to produce magnetism,—but Ritter appears to 
have been the first who had any correct views respecting the 
identity or intimate relation of these two powers. The full 
and clear discovery of the fact of their true connexion be- 
longs, however, to Dr. Ocrsted, professor of Chemistry at 
Copenhagen. His first experiments were published in 1821, 
though they were performed some time before. The name 
which has been given to the new branch of philosophical in- 
quiry is Electro Magnetism. Dr. Green on Electro-magnetism. 


M. Ampere, who has devoted much attention to the science 
of magnetism, refers it entirely to electricity; but he explains 
all the phenomena of magnetism by “the action of electri- 
cal currents, moving et right angles, to the magnetic meridi- 
ans. 

Experiments have been recently made in Italy by Nobili 
and Antinogi, two distinguished philosophers, which exhibit 
more strikingly, the dependence of magnetism on electricity, 
than any preceding experiments in electro-magnetism ; and 
by which the electric spark was drawn from the natural or 
permanent magnets. They have been repeated in Englund 
with some modifications by Faraday, Saxton, Ritchie and 
Forbes; and in the United States by Professors Emmet and 
Silliman. ltis well known that natural magnets relain their 
power for indefinite periods of time, without much dimiaution 
—from which we are authorized to conclude, that they are 
constantly receiving a supply of electricity from the earth and 





atmosphere by induction. Dr. Metcalf on Magnetism. 
bak Ror the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS. 


FROM ‘LOOSE LEAVES OF a SatLon’s JouRNaAL.’ 
Soy: Mra. Hemans—* Alas for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, Oh Earth” 
Where now is Poor Jane /—perhaps, like her infant, ‘a clod of the val- | 
ley'—all her little gifts, tokens of her affection, scattered in different | 
parts of the world; but gratitude for her kindaces I hope I will aever 
lve. It was after parting from her, one very fine evening, that I peaned 
the following, being I believe the only liges I ever wrote her. 
THEY met—'t was in a foreign clime, 
Beneath a tam'rind tree, 
Just as the moon began to climb 
Above the silver sea. 
The whispering of the dark green trees, 
The shading of the grove, 
The crimson sky, the balmy breeze, 
All tempting seemed to love. 
And she was fair as boyhood's dreams, 
As lovely and as young, 
And pure as mountain's purest streams, 
From Alpine sources flung. 
And more—her heart had failed to hide 
What she had fain concealed ; 
But eyes not ruled by Woman's pride 
Her secret had revealed. 
Bat he in early youth adored 
As none had done before ; 
For him Life's bitterest draught was poured, 
Until the cup ran o'er. 
So Love's warm smile was to his heart 
As sunshine to the snow ; 
It might destroy, but not impart 
Aught of its cheerful glow. 
Yet, though his heart was hard and seared 
By cold deceit and wrong, 
Btill, not by him was coldly heard 
Her mild and syren tongue. 
For burning were the heart-wrang tears 
That from his dark eyes fell, 
As, yielding to his coward fears, 
He bade that girl farewell. 8. 
On board ship Eliza § Abby. 
SSS 
Beautizs oy Cagation.—When we sit in an open win- 


dow in the still of the afternoon, and look out upon the fra-| 


grant lilacs, tho blossoming trees, the clambering houey- 
suckles, the long pero half ing the bashful violet 
from our view, hear the singing of the joyous birds near 


st hand, and the roar of the city afar off, we can hardly per 
suade ourself that there is Po | a strife and bickering among 
the inhabitants of this fair earth. O, ungrateful, after all that 
heaven has done ! Was this harmonious scene spoken into 


LITERATURE. 


all that is lovely and sweet, to be made the orena of unnatu- 
ral contention? Was such perfect order established in the 


creation that its noblest tenants should continually j each 
other during their with the fair works of God? Bright 
red rose, that toward me on thy deep green stem, thy 


fragrance isan offering of mercy from the hand of thy Crea- 


of envy. Pure and innocent, is a harmlessness in the 
very look which thou wearest. Thou speakest not of care, of 
sorrow or of strife, Why art thou left joyous and without 


tor. I Sse gos i mere inet ipsehs of wrath, of revenge, or and 
re 
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more distracted than ever. The Baron now arrives, and 
strives to console his favourite squire, but all in vain. Sud- 


dently the Danube surges, the thunder Is, a mystery is 
accomplished, for the lover has pases lato dhe alee peley 
realms of the father of the stream. There comes to him 
the nymph whom he had formerly seen in the vale of roses, 
restores him to reason. He is soon surrounded by all 
the Undines, veiled. His task is to divine which aimong 
them is Fleurdes Champs. They are all of fairest forms and 
most graceful motions, and yet soon detects the object 








blemish, while man is but a guilty mourner on the face of the 
earth, subject to grief and disappointment, and corruption ? | 
Were the flowers of Eden fairer than thou? Alas! even they 
poe as fragile. But, though dead, and in decay, thy per- 
ume is never lost. The man who loves not flowers must 
Lave a bad heart; and the reason that women love them so, 
is because they are the connecting link between men and 
angels. 





EEE! 
From the American Monthly for July. 
TAGLIONI. 
“ Like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a beaven-kissing bill.” 

“Ir is a sweet valley that lies on the banks of the Danube 
beneath the mountains of Ferenbach. The sun’s light falls 
on flowers of all names and hues, garlanding it on every side. 
It is called the vale of roses, on te 1420 it became, with 
other possessions, the heritage of the young and handsome 
Baron de Willibal4.” 
Thus commences the story of the Fille du Danube, out of | 
which is constructed the delightful ballet, wherein this even- | 
ing, for the first time, I have seen Taglioni. The tale is of | 
German origin, and has been illustrated by German pocts. | 
It goes on to tell how the elder brother of this Baron had 
been unfortunat» in matrimony. His first wife died suddenly, 





second mysteriously disappeared eight days thereafter; and | 
his third was a corpse within two hours from the moment | 
that she , a laughing bride, into the Baron's arms. | 
De Willi was saddened at these disastrous recollections, | 
but deeming the curse rather within the noble damscls whom 
his brother had taken to wife than in his own family's blood, 
he henceforth «wore eternal, though a secret hate against all 
titled Indies, and resolved to seck a partner among the chil- 
dren of nature in the “ vale of roses.” Now, in that vale was 
a damsel fairer than all its flowers, of parentage mystcrious, 
who had one morning been found by an old Irmengarde, 
kneeling upon the borders of the stream, among some “ for- 
get-me-nots.” Tradition relates a thousand thinzs of her— 
how beautiful she was, how gracefully she, spogted with the | 
children of the valley, and how each morning she was seen 
standing upon the banks of the Danube, flinging flowers, as 
if in andiios, upon its waters. 


having one day secn Fleur des Champs—for such was the | 
name given to this mysterous daughter of the Danube—fell | 


desperately in love w.th her. His affection was returred, | 


among roses, the nymph to whom old Father Danube had 
entrusted the care of his gentle offspring, comes up from the 
waves with a band of Undines, and sprinkling them with pro- 


gers a ring, and, as German imagination has it, “ wedded the 
perfume of their breaihs.” 
The Baron de Willibald was in haste to choose awife. So 
he ecut a herald to summon into bis presence all the noble 
ladies of that region, and likewise all worthy damsels who 
dwelt in the vale of roses. The noble ladies thronged in 
striving their best to captivate the handsome Baron, and soon 
arrived, in simple white rot es and crowned with flowers, the 
children of the vale, among whom was tho reluctant Fleur 
des Champs, distinguished only by a still simpler dress and 
a somewhat melancholy cxpression upon her countenance. 
Then follows a d dancer. The Baron looks on; is moved 
by the grace an 
his hand, and, what is more, atitle. The dameclis in agony, 
and Rudolph raves. She, however, rejects the Baron's offer. 
The Barow is on his knees. Rudolph rushes madly between 
them. The Baron resolves on force. The damsel escapes, 
and standing on the balcony of the window, expresses her 
horror at a union with de Willibald, and deep love for Ru- 
dolph; burls a malediction against the former, and flinging 
to the latter the wreath of roses which adorned her forehead, 
leaps into the Danube, far flowing beneath her feet. “It is 
too late,”’ continues the German lier, “to fly to her 
rescue. The cries of ber companions, the horrible joy of 
the court ladies, the Baron’s grief, the despair of Rudolph 
complete the heart-rending picture.” 
Rudolph now goes mad. With all 
dishevelied, he wanders alone pd oy 
| wandering, a melancholy music falls w 
|| group of Undines surround him, and 


re 
he catches a 


his beautiful future.” Alas! he is not permitted to touch 
her; and old Danube, from his depths, proclaims, that never 


and that whoever would take her for kis bride, must seek her 





» this perfect 


world created thus, and covered with 





| Enon ola her ore, sk 


in the arms of her parent. Rudolph is 


She disapppears. 





Now it chanced that young Rudolph, the Baron's squire, f 
Happy hours succeeded; and ence, as they were slumbering || 


found sleep upon their eyelids, puts upon each of their fin- || 


nalveté of Fleur des Champs; offers her | 


fd and locks | 
his ears, the faity | 


,of his search. They both of them now pray to be restored to 
| the upper regions of the earth. Their prayer is granted 
The Undines bear them up in a sea-shell to the surface of the 
| stream. They are now in the world, ana never more shall 
ey be disunited. So ends the fairy tale. 
he ideas abov- contained in language, I have just seen at 
the Royal Theatre of Music, in a far different vehiclerin the 
vehicle of a ballet; in the language, voiceless to be sure, yet 
‘in the expressive language of attitudes, and motions, and 
| gestures, shiftings of the eye, smiles of the lip, and frowns 
|of the brow. “ How is a ballet composed?” said I to my 
| companion, musing between the acts. ‘‘ Certainly it must be a 
difficult task. Its author must use those arms and bodies, 
| features and legs, as his alphabet. They must be his vowels, 
| his consonants, his exclamation and his interrogation points. 
| Isit not so?” But how tocombine them. That to me is a little 
mysterious, You perceive that it is complicated in the ex- 
treme, and yet there is not the slightest apparent irregularity. 
Here were several thousand different signs and gestures, and 
yet how gracefully and expressively have they been intermin- 
gled with each other. They have been so intermingled to ex- 
press consecutive thoughts and events. My companion re- 
plied, that to him it was all “inexplicable damb show.” He 
cared for nothing but the motions of Taglioni. To me it 


|| seemed far otherwise ; and its chief charm was in that I could 
within a month from the celebration of their nuptials ; his || 


read it as a volume of living poetry. 

The curtain now once more arose. The scene was where 
the Baron had assembled around him, to choese therefrom a 
bride, the noble ladies and the damsels of the vale of roses. 
A very light and elegant form took a position in the centre of 
the stage to join the commencing music. The position was 
not unlike that which John of Bologna has given to his im- 
mortal Mereury. The strain begins, and with it are joined 
some motions that half enchant you. What majestic feelings 
of the leg! you exclaim. How sweetly are the movements 
of the arms made to harmonise with those of the body. What 
graceful curves and bends of the neck and head! And now 
the form dots swiftly athwart the stage on the extremest point 
of its great toes. And now it turns a pirouette that almost 


| sets your brain a reeling. You are y to applaud to the 
|veryecho. The dancer pauses and retires, fur she has achiev- 
ed her step. Why does not the housering with acclamations? 


The dancer was not Taglioni: Madame Julia moves well, 
but she lacks that certain something which is to Taglioni’s 
style what genius is to art or poetry. Taglioni—who, by the 
} way, is the Fleur de Champs of the tale—now appears. She 
seem a little subdued. You perceive, however, that her 
taotions are easy and perfectly self-possessed. She leaps you 
twenty feet without any visible effort. Other dancers have 
an eternal smile on their visage, and their mouths ever half 
open to catch breath. Taglioni seldom smiles, and never un- 
seals her lips. She performs her long, and graceful, and com- 
| plicated feats without any apparent respiration, You are sat- 


| isfied with this, and you lean tranquilly back in your comfort- 


able stalle d' Amphitheatre, extremely delighted that she who 
now charms you does it without any labor, and toil, any dif- 
ficulty. How simple scem all her motions. “ Any body 

could dance like that,” you almost exclaim; and yet the high- 
| est efforts of other dancers are mere accessories to Taglioni's 
achievements. She has something which they would give all 
the world to possess, something which she herself probably 
cannot account for, something apart, peculiar, mysterious. 

Why does Taglioni dance so well! Because she dances out 
herself. Nature has given her a peculiar frame—a frame 
whose natural action fulfils all the conditions necessary to per- 
fect giace. Taglioni knows this. She very well knows that 
|no foreign grace can be successfully engrafted upon her. 

Were she to imitate even some beau ideal of grace which her 

}own imagination might possible create, she would perhaps 

|fail. She has only to act out herself—or rather, not to s peak 
| it profancly, she has only to let nature act itself through her. 
|| Her chief feature is waconsciousness, that feature indeed 
|| which characterizes all highest efforts in every department of 
|\thought or action. As she does every thing without toil, so 
| she does every thing without knowledge. Were it not for the 
|| applause momently rained down upon her, I am satisfied that 
labo herself would never know or feel that she moved with 
|| more than ordinary grace. 

| Madame Julia is conscious that she dances well. Her 
|| manner proclaims to you that she is thus conscious. She 
takes hardly a step which does not seem to say, “ was not 
|| that finely executed?” There are continual drafts made on 


glimpse of his well-beloved, or, in German phraseology, ‘of | your astonishment and admiration. Sometimes you pay them 


|| sometimes not. Taglioni leaves you at liberty to be charmed 
or to be indifferent. She never a nay wl she 
never surprises She only fills you with a tranquil charm 
and a delight. What is it for her to whirl about, times wit!- 
out number, ina pirouette? What use is for her to stand 
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upon the left foot’s great toe, with her right heel higher than 
er bad? What use is it for her to leap aloft, and snap 
feet ten times together ere they touch again the stage ?— 
Rightly she leaves these little tricks and clap-traps'to infe- 
rior artists. She has another sphere. She knows enough not 
to “o’erstep the modesty” of that sphere. She is in the most 
artificial scene perhaps of all the werd, eatpecenarery oes 
is she simple and unconscious as the simplestchi N 
only does she dance well ; all her pantomine is inimitable. A 
gentleman at my side ge her walk, alone, to be worth 


a voyage across the Atlantic. It is certainly fine, and 
her Ticdaen is likewise marked by that indescribable 
beauty which characterizes the more complicated pantomine 
of herdance. With what captivating nalveté did she not fill 
the character of Fleur des Champe! Her ran through 
the entire story like a golden thread, Minding tagutber its 
dream-like fancies from the time she is first seen in her cra- 
die of roses, to the concluding moment, when in her shell she 
ascends to the world through the waters of old father Dan- 
ube. 
This ballet is, I think, one of the most delightful works of 
art, in its way, that I have seen. I did not regard it merely 
as a graceful exhibition of plastic muscle, rather as a living 
and breathing language, embodying a story not al her un- 
poetical. It has certainly nothing of the wéile. It is all of 
the dulce. It is all lightness, and beauty, and grace, charm- 
ing away your hour of rest, and seemingly of the same un- 
substantial stuff whereof dreams are made. Pronounce it 
ridiculous if you please. It is still a part of the great sys- 
stem of means for accomplishing this necessary end,—the 
amusement of the Parisians. So far as it illustrates a taste 
of the time, you cannot, hard-reasoning Utilitarian as you 
are, daff it aside with absolute indifference. With respect 
to it, even your beloved question of “ What does all this 
prove?” may not be entirely in vain. 


Friday night.—I have just come from seeing bem in 
another ballet, entitled the Sylphide. This and the Fille du 
Danube are now the only pieces in which she performs. I 
was more charmed than on the former occasion. The beau 
of simplicity is inexhaustible. Taglioni is the beau ideal of 
simplieity. Taglioni can never tire. Nay, the more I see 
her, the more of newness and of charm does she reveal. 
What is the Sylphide? A fantastic and fairy thing, whose 
scenes are laid in Scotland. The curtain rising, you see a 
young lowland shepherd slumbering, and over him, as if in 
guardiance, hangs a sylph. This sylph is Taglioni. She is 
in white; a garland is on her head; she bears wings like 
those which painters have given to Psyche, and her position 
is that to which you have been familiarized by numberiess 
engravings in the musical windows of Paris and Londun. 
She rises, moves her wings to cool the air which the youth- 
ful Scott breathes, awakens Lim by a kiss on the forehead, 
and while in a dreamy confusion, he pursues her moving like a 
phantom, she swiftly disappears wp the chimney of the apart- | 
ment. Now awaking his comrade Gurn, he asks him if he 
has seen that fairy form. No; Gurn has only d of 
Effie, who, by the bye, likes the young Scot far Yetter than 
him. Effie is indeed the promised bride of this young Scot. 
Preparations are soon made for their nuptials, in the midst of 
which comes in an old witch, Madge by name, who reading | 
the palms of all the lads and virgins present, foretells, among | 
other things, that Effie will be the wife, not of the young | 
Scot, but of Gurn. The former is soon left alone. He is 
half in love with the sylph, or rather with a certain vision / 
of his sleep, for such to him does Taglioni seem. Well, | 
while he is musing, up rises a distant window, and the sylph 
appears therein. By mysterious means she sails down to 
where stands her beloved. She appears sad, for he is soon | 
to marry Effie. Notwithstanding her sadness, he resolves to | 





‘ot || successive positions have been, transferred to the canvass! 


ty || Taglioni again inimitable. It is as a sylph that she should al- 








the same moment through what 
far away, over meadows and 
ing on the earth from the distance, 
forty or fifty others, each in white, adc with rose wreaths, 
and beating their Psyche wings, as, with T. 
head, advance and retire in every line of 
grace. What a magnificent succession of ¢ableauz could their 


Could only the lines written by Taglioni on the unretaining 
air have been traced on paper, would have formed a stu- 
dy for any sculptor or painter. All seemsenchantment. It 
is airy, and wavering and noiseless as adream. You hear 
not the fall of a single footstep. All is in motion, and all is 
in deep stillness. Surely there could be desired no more per- 
fect realization of fairy land than this. The French do these 
things well. They understand what will delight in 
this luxurious centre of all the world, where thousands on 
thousands congregate for no other mortal end than mere 
The ballet is a work of art. It must be execu- 
grand scale, and with nicest delicacy in all its minu- 
test details, that it may please the artificial tastes which have 
been created to enjoy it. It is so executed; and every night 
is it witnessed by thousands, thronging the immense theatre 
roof, 


to the very 

pean < the young Scot was performed by an Italian 
named Guerra. He dances with vigour and extreme legerity. 
His elastic springs surprise you. His pirouettes astonish.— 
Therein lies his genius. He twirls about swiftly and pain- 
fully long. Indeed, the wags of the theatre declare that 
Guerra would pirouette until doomsday did not the Police 
close the house each night at twelve. He, however, disclo- 
ses a consciousness. He seems to know that he dances well. 
Like Madame Julia, his attitudes are continually saying. 
“ think of that.” It neutralizes half the effect of his fine mo- 


tions. 

But what is the denouement of the tale ? The Scot is in fui- 
tyland. There, strange to say, the sylph plays the coquette. 
She delights him with her motions, but she vanishes away 
whenever he attempts to approach her. In these scenes is 


ways be seen. It is only thus that all her grace and lightness 
can shine out. It seems to be a character necessary for the 
success of one who, though wpor the earth, seems, so far as 
motion is concerned, to be so little of the earth. Thecoquetry 
of Taglioni, the sylph, is the only amiable coquetry I have 
ever seen. It enabled her to reveal some new capacities of 
her finely moulded form. It was soon, however, to be sub- 
dued. The Scot having sought and requested the above- 
mentioned Madge to give him acharmn whereby he might 
secure the sylph, receives a crimson scarf. This he found 
occasion de to fling around her. Embraced within 
its folds, her wings fall from her shoulders, and she falls dead 
to the earth. With the loss of her liberty has passed away 
her life. The Scot, of course, is inconsolable. Her sister 
sylphs now cluster around the lifeless form, enshroud it in a 
transparent veil; and while with it they slowly ascend heav- 
enwards by the mysterious propulsion of their wings, the cur- 
tain drops. Thus ends the Syiphide; and you retire from it 
to your solitary chamber, deue ul, perchance, whether what 
you have for the last hour ee be some pleasant vision 
of your slumbers or a substantial reality. J. J.J. 








Extract from 2 letter of D. L. Child, now in France. 

Coxpitios oy Femares 1s Fraxce.—The sight which 
has struck me most, since I landed on this continent, was a 
woman steering a large boat in the canal Turnes, near Dun- 
kirk, and at the same time tending the sail. She seemed to 
be planted as firmly by the side of the helm, and to have as 
good command of her craft, as any skipper I ever saw. This 
was a boat of thirty or forty tons, and the canal four times as 





abide true to his Scottish bride. ‘Taglioni now goes through | 
some surpassing grace to win him. It is allin vain. And) 
yet if there be any thing which may worthily cheat a young 
man into forgetfulness, not only of his vows but of all the 
past, it is the style of Taglioni. She now folds around her 
the cloak which Effie had aecidentally left behind. This 
trick succeeds. The recreant Scot salutes the sylph’s lips. 
Gurn happened to see this. He gives notice to Effie and her | 
companions that the Scot is billing and cooing with an un-| 
known damsel. They rush in. The sylph had swiftly seat-| 
ed herself in a large arm-chair, over which, for concealment, 
is thrown Effie’s cloak. Gurn suddenly jerks up said cloak, | 
but lo! the form has vanished. Mighty is the machinery of | 
the Academie Royale de Musique. It is complete diablerie. 
There is nothing like it in all the world. 
I shall not detail the various events which take place ere 


‘rise; but he only plunged and sprawled, and fell more despe- 


large as the Middlesex. women do most of the market- 
ing. They may be seen in the roughest weather and the worst 
roads, t along with a henvy burden on the head, or a 
bushe! basket strapped like a knapsack upon their backs; or 
leading, aud sometimes riding, their patient and sympathizing 
litle dunkeys. 

Wherever our voiture stopped, the hardest and dirtiest 
work appeared to devolve upon the women. I speak of 
France and Belgium in common, because they havea commu- 
nity of language and customs. One day, after a slight snow 
a oes —s one of ey being smooth shod, fell 
on the ali ge. ith a heavy carriage pressing u 
him, (for the vebicle had but two beset pe ca ed 
passengers,) it was — for him to rise. The driver, 
instead of detaching from the harness, tried to make him 





the Scot finds himself, alas! quite disloyal to his first love. | 
and led akg reap te the sylph, far away into her own 
fairy realms. I think that never was stage scenery arranged, 
so as, even in any remote degree, to equal that ates eee I 
realms present. It is d by French taste, out of abun- 
dant government funds; and its ambition is to outrival 

thing of the kind in Europe. It is indeed and 
ficent beyond all parallel. In the theatres own coun- 
try [had been taught to think it a pretty clever feat, if but 
one good-looking actress were made to soar, by the aid of 


ropes and wires, from the nether to the But 
fancy to yourself an catire seats of Pronsh apmpin, Sylag at 










rately than A young woman came to our assistance— 
unhooked took off some of the harness, and then 
ran for an ill of sawdust, which she strewed about the 
animal so him a foothold. She was certainly the 
most two. 


In the of Arras, I found many of the citi- 
zens, and a number of handsome officers, in but chaste 
uniforms. Their rance reminded me of French Chiv- 
alry in the ts Romance. Four excellent musicians 
ra most stirring airs. One of them was a wo- 
man; and she played upon a trumpet with as much case and 
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are treated like the 


4 —They execute their 
s with such patience, sweetness and address, that I won- 
der mere giatitude does not make their masters lighten the 
burden. 1 have heard “ gentlemen of property and standing” 
say, that the reason why the French women were so atten- 
tive and useful, is, that are kept under such good sub- 
jection. ‘Our women know that we must be minded,’ said 
one of them to me. 





LAUREL HILL. 
(A Cemetery sear Philadelphia) 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 
me te angetd dent te dann ciel om 
e's lingering languors o'er—its labors done— 
Where waving boughs betwiat the earth and sky, 
Admit the farewell radiance of the sun. 
Here the long concourse from the murmuring town, 
With aie Fay and slow, shall enter in, 
To lay the loved in tranquil silence down, 
No thore to suffer and no more to sin. 
And in this hallowed spot, where Nature showers 
Her Summer siniles from fair and stainless skies, 
Affection’s hand may strew ber pious flowers, 
Whose fragrant incense from the grave shall rise. 
And here th’ impressive stone, engraved with words 
Which grief eententious gives to marble pale, 
Shall teach the weer eney 4 waters, leaves, and birds, 
Make cheerful music in the passing gale. 
Say, wherefore should we weep, and wherefore pour 
On scented airs the unavaili i 
While sunbright waves are quivering to the shore, 
And landscapes blooming—that the loved must die ’ 


There is an emblem in this peaceful scene— 
Soon rainbow colors on the woods will fall, 
And Autumn winds bereave the hills of » 

As sinks the year to meet its cloudy 


But when.the warm suft winds shall rise in Spring, 
Like struggling day-beams o'er a blasted heath, 

The bird returned shall poise Ler golden wing, 
And liberal Nature break the spell of death. 

So, when the tomb's dull silence finds an end, 
The blessed dead to endless youth shall rise, 

And hear th’ archangel's thrilling summons blend 
Its tones with from the upper skies. 


There shall the Good of Earth be found at last, 
Where dazzling streams and vernal fields expand ; 
Where Love her crown attains—her trials past— 
And, filled with rapture, bails ‘the Better Land !’ 
—_— 
SCENES ON THE OHIO—THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS, &c. 
FROM ‘SOCIETY IN ameRica.’ 

Miss Martixeav’s new work on American manners, in- 
stitutions and character, though mistaken in many of its spe- 
culations, is admirable in its descriptions of the scenes she 
visited and the incidents she met with in her various journeys 
over the wide extent of our country. . We have selected seve- 
ral passages for quotation, mainly for the sake of our inland 
friends, many of whom, in the present prostrate condition of 
the book trade, will be unable to procure the entire work so 
readily os they would in better times. We have postponed o 
most interesting narrative of her journey from Detroit to Chi- 
cago by land and return by water, to make room for the fol- 
lowing sketch of her wayfaring from Cincinnati by the Ohio, 
Guyandot, the Hawk’s Nest, the Virginie Springs, &c. to the 
sea-board. ur Southern friends may like to see bow hand- 
somely the lady treats their lions, though she is elsewhere end 
universally so savage upon their peculiar institutions ; and the 
probability that the hook will not be tolerated among them 
furnishes an additional reason for presenting such passage’ 
as they will peruse with unalloyed pleasure: 

We arrived at Cincinnati at noon on the 25th of June; #* 
sultry a summer’s day as ever occurs on the Ohio. The 
lare was reflected from the water with a blinding and scorch- 
ing heat; and feather fens were whisking all ny the la- 
dies’ cabin of our steamboat. Hot as it was, 1 could not 
remain in the shedy cabin. 





effect as any body. 


beautiful, hat I could not bear to lose a single glimpse be- 
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tween the hills. 1t is holiday travelling to have such @ suc- 
cession of pictures as I saw there made to pass noiselessly 
hefore one's eyes. There were the children running among 
the gigantic trees on the bank, to sce the boat pass; the girl 
with her milk-pail half way up the hill; the horseman on the 
ridge, or the wagoner with bis ox-team pausing on the slope. 
Then there was the flitting blue jay under the cool shadow cf 
the banks; the butterflies crossing the river in zig-zag flight; 
the terrapins (small turtle) floundering in the water, with 
ueir pert little heads above the surface; and the glancing 
fire-flies every night. 

On the afternoon of this day, we were met by the storm 
which swept over the whole country, and which will be re- 
membered as having caused the death of the son of Chief- 
Justice Marshall, at Baltimore, on his way to his dying father. 
| watched, from the deck the approach of the storm. First, 
the sky, above the white clouds, was of a dark gray, which 
night have been mistaken for the deep blue of twilight. 
Then a tnass of black clouds came hurrying up below the 
white. Then a flash escaped from out the upper gray, dart- 
ing perpendicularly into the forest ; and then another, explo- 
ding like the four rays of a star. I saw the squall coming in 
a dark line, straight across the river. Our boat was hurried 
under the bank to await it. The burst was furious; a roar- 
ing gust, and a flood of rain, which poured in under our cabin 
door, close shut as it was. All was nearly as dark as night 
for a while, and all silent but the elements. Then the day 
seemed to dawn again; but loud peals of thunder lasted long, 
and the lightning was all abroad in the air. Faint flashes 
wandered by; and now a brilliant white zig-zag quivered 
across the sky. One splendid violet-colored shaft shot straight 
down into the forest; and I saw a tall tree first blaze and 
then smoulder atthe touch. A noble horse floated by, dead 


andewollen. When we drew out into the middle of the river, || ers which were spre 


it was as if spring had come in at the heels of the dog-days ; 
all was so cool and calm. 

The company on board were of the lowest class we ever 
happened to meet with in our travels. They were obliging 
enough; as every body is throughout the country, as far as 
my experience goes; but otherwise they were no fair speci- 
mens of American manners. One woman excited my curios- 
ity from the beginning ; but I entertained a much more 
able feeling towards her when we parted, after several days’ 
travel in company. Her first deed was to ask where we 
were going; and her next, to take my book out of my lap, | 
and examine it. Much of the rest of ber time was occupied | 
in dressing her hair, which was, notwithstanding, almost as 
rough as a negro’s. She wore in her head a silver comb, 
another set with brilliants, and a third, an enormous tortoise- 
shell, so stuck in, on one side, as to remind the observer, irre- 
sistibly, ofa unicorn. She pulled down her hair in company, 
and put it up again, many times in a day, whenever, as it 
seemed to me, she could not think of any thing else to be do- 
ing. Her young A meantime, sat rubbing her teeth 
with dragon-root. The other cabin company seemed much 
of the same class. I was dressing in my state room between 
four and five the next morning, when an old lady, who was 
presently going ashore, burst in, and snatched the one tum- 
bler glass from my hand. She was probably as much amazed 
at my having carried it out of sight as I was at her mode of 
recovering it. 

I loved the early morning on the great rivers, and therefore 
rove atdawn. I loved the first grey gleams that came from 
between the hills, and the bright figures of people in white, 
(the men all in linen jackets in hot weather,) on the banks. 
I loved to watch the river craft; the fussy steamer making 
rapid way; the fairy canoe shooting silently across; the flat- 
boat, with its wreath of blue smoke, stealing down in mn 
shadow of the banks, her navigators helping her along in the 
current by catching at the branches as they passed; and the 
perilous looking raft, with half-e-dozen people on it, unde - 
their canopy of green boughs, their shapeless floor bending 
and walloping in the middle of the stream. I loved the trees, 
looking as if they stood self-poised, their roots were washed 
sobare. I loved the dwellings that stood behind their screen, 
those on the eastern bank ing fast asleep ; those on the 
western shore gay-with the flickering shadows cast on them 
by the breezy sunrise through the trees. 

Va passing Catletsburgh we bade adieu to glorious Ken- 
tucky. At that point our eyes rested on three sove 
States at ono glance—Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia. We 
‘anded at Guyandot, and proceeded by stage the next morn- 
ing to Charleston, on the Kanawha river. The road, all the 
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way to the Springs, is marvellously good for so wild a part of 
the country. The bridges over the streains are, some of them, 
prettily finished; and the accommodations by the road side 
are above the a . The scenery is beautiful the whole 


way. We were leaving the t Western Valicy, and the 
road cored 0 susoesshen: of devents amd lovee. Siiee wane 
many rivulets and small waterfalls; the brier-rose was in full 
- staat che grounds: the cond van balf wey up the woed- 
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The 

_ “he next day’s dawn broke over the salt works and ¢oal- 
Pits, or rather caverns of coal, on the hillsides. The corn 
"as less tall and rich, the trees were less lofty, and it was 


toa Tegion. It oc- 
kind of way, we were now not 
very far from the Hawk's Nest. Some ladies in the G 
dot Hotel had said to me, “ Be sure 
Nest.” “*Whatis that?” “A place 
if they choose; the driver alwa 
them see the Hawk's Nest.” 
and I never heard of it again. 
to Niagara; but it is tll drowsy about two scenes which 
moved me—the one fmore than Niagara, the other nearly as 
much; the platform at Pine Orchard House, on the top of the 
Catskills, and the Hawk’s Nest. 

The last of the Kanawha River, as we bade adieu to it on 
the 28th of June, was smooth and sweet, with its islets of 
rocks, and the pretty bridge by which we crossed the Gauley, 
and entered upon the ascent above New River. The Gauley 
and the New River join to make the Kanawha. The ascent 
of the mountains above New River is trying to weak nerves. 
The horses have to stop, here and there, to rest; and it a 
geese tas 5 Gay eens tae Cate e etiiee teak. 

he road, however, is really broad, though it appears a mere 
ledge when the eye catches the below, where the brown 
tiver is rushing and brawling in its rocky bed. A passenger 
dropped his cap in the st part, mm fo driver made no 
difficulty about stopping to let him recover it. What a depth 
it was! like the creamy visions of one’s childhood of what 
winged messengers may first learn of man’s dwelling-place, 
when they light on a mountain-tep; like Satan's glim 
from the Mount of Soliloquy; like any unusual or forbidden 
peep from above into the retirements of nature, or the ar- 
rangements of man. On our left rose the blasted rocks which 
had been compelled to yield us a passage; but their aspect 
was already softened wi the trails of crimson and green creep- 

ading over their front. The unmeasured 
pent-house of wild vine was still below us on the right, with 
rich rhododendron blossoms bursting through, and rock-plants 
shooting up from every ledge and crevice at the edge of the 
precipice. After a long while, (I have nothing to say of 
time wr distance, for I thought of neither,) a turn in the road 
shut out the whole from our sight. I leaned out of the stage 
further and further, to catch, as I supposed, a last glimpse of 
the tremendous valley; and when I drew in again, it was 
with a feeling of deep grief that sucha scene was to be beheld 
bymenomore. I saw a house, a comfortable homestead, in 
this wild place, with its pasture and cornfields about it; and 
I a get out and ask the people to let me live with 
them. 

In a few minutes the st ® . “Hany of the 
sengere wish to gu to ee Hawt Hest” tunnel the 
driver. He gave us ten minutes, and pointed with his whip 
to a beaten path in the wood to the right. It seems to me 
now that I was now unaccountably cool and careless about it. 
I was absorbed by what I had seen, or I might have known, 
from the direction we were taking, that we were coming out 
above the river again. We had not many yards to go. We 
issued suddenly from the covert of the wood, upon a small 
platform of rock ;—a Devil's Pulpit it would be called, if its 

it name were not so much better ;—a platform of rock, 
springing from the mountain side, without any visible support, 
and looking shecr down upon an angle of the roaring river, 
between eleven and twelve hundred feet below. Nothing 
whatever intervenes. Spread out beneath, shooting up 
around, are blue mountain peaks, extending in boundless ex- 
panse. Noone, I believe, could look down over the edge of 
this airy shelf, but for the stunted pines which are fast-rooted 
in it. With each arm clasping a pine-stem, I looked over, 
and saw more, I cannot but think, than the world has in re- 
serve to show me. 

It is said that this place was discovered by Chief Justice 
Marshall, when, asa young man, he was surveying among 
the mountains. But how many Indians knew it before !— 
How did it strike the mysterious race who gave place to the 
Indianst Perhaps one of these may have stood there to see 
the summer sturm careering below; to feel that his foothold 
was too lofty to be shaken by the thunder peals that burst 
beneath ; to trace the quiverings of the lightnings afar, while 
the heaven was clear io his own head. Perhaps thir was 
the stand chosen by the last Indian, from which to cast his 
lingering glance upon the glorious regions from which the 
white intruders were driving his race. If so, here he must 
have pined and died, or hence he must have cast himself 
down, I cannot conceive that from this spot any man could 
turn away, to go into exile. But it cannot be that Marshall 
was more than the earliest of Saxon race who discovered 
this place. Nature's thrones are not left to be first mounted 
by men who can be made Chief Justices. We know not what 
races of wild monarchs may have had them first. 

We travelled for the rest of the day through an Alpine re- 
gion, still full of beauty. The road is so new that the stop- 
ping places seemed to have no names. The accommodations 
were wonderfully good. At eleven we reached a place where 
ou Gatatnaed, Gh only to sup, but to lie down, for two 


see the Hawk's 

at travellers can see 
stops a few minutes to let 
had never heard of it before, 
The world is fairly awakened 





wild |] hours; a similar mercy to that afforded us the night before. 


Those who are impatient of should not attempt this 
method of candbiee Os Vingiche Springs: hove they are 
much to be pitied if they any other. Our first re-en- 
trance upon the world was at . at noon on the 29th. 
Itappearg to be a neat village. The militia were parading; 
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le men, I do not doubt, but not much like sol- ° 
n @ quarter of an hour we were off for the White 


uyan- |; Sulphur Springs, nine miles (of dusty road) from Lewisburg, 


and arrived there at half past two, just as the company were 
dispersing about the walks, after dinner. 

Nothing could be more striking than the contrast between 
our stage-coach society and that which was thronging the 
green area into which we were driven. We were heated, 
wearied, shabby, and all of one dust color, from head to foot, 
and, I donkt not, looking very — under the general 
stare. Every body else was gay spruce, and at full lci- 
sure to criticise us. Gentlemen in the piazza in glossy coats 
and polished pumps; ladies in pink, blue, and white, stand- 
ing on the green grass, shading their delicote faces and gay 
head-dresses under parasols; never was there a more aston- 
ishing contrast than all this presented with what we had been 
seeing of late. The friends who were expecting us, however, 
were not ashamed of us, and came bounding over the green 
to welcome us, and carry us within reach of refreshment. 

It was doubtful whether “a cabin” could be spared to us. 
We were fortunate in being so favored as to be put in posses- 
sion of one in the course of the afternoon. Several carriages 
full of visitors arrived within a few days, each with its load of 
trunks, its tin peil dangling behind (wherewith to water the 
horses in the wilderness) and its crowd of expecting and anx- 
ious faces at the windows, and were tu back to seek a 
resting-place elsewhere. That we were accommodated at 
all, I believe to this day to be owing to some secret self-de- 
nying ordinance on the part of our friends. 

On one side of the green are the large rooms, in which the 
company at the Springs dine, play cards and dance. Also, 
the bar-room, and stage, post, and superintendent’s offices. 
The cabins are disposed round the other sides, and dropped 
down, in convenient situations behind. These cabins consist 
of one, two, or more rooms, each containing a bed, a table, a 
looking-glass, and two or three chairs. All company is re- 
ceived in a room with a bed in it: there is no help for it.— 
The better cabins have a piazza in front; and all have a back 
door opening upon the hill side ; so that the attendants, and ~ 
their domestic business, is kept out of sight. 

The suiphur fountain is in the middle of the southern cnd 
of the green; and near it is the sulphur bathing-house. The 
fountain rises in the midst of a small temple, which is sur- 
mounted by a statue of Hygeia, presented to the establish- 
ment by a grateful visitor from New Orleans. 

The water, pure and transparent, and far more agrecable 
to the eye than to the taste, forms a pool in its octagon-shaped 
cistern; and hither the visitors lounge, three times a day, to 
drink their two or three int tumbles of pa $e. 

1 heard many complaints, from new-comers, of the drowsi- 
ness caused by drinking the water. Some lay down to sleep | 
more than once in the day; and others apologised for their 
dullness in society; but this is only a temporary effect, if one 
may judge from the activity visible on the green from morn- 
ing till night. One of the greatest amusements was to listen 
to the variety of theories afloat about the properties and 
modes of application of the waters. 

These springs had been visited only about fifteen years.— 
No philosophizing on cases appears to have been instituted ; 
no recording, class‘fying, inferring, and stating. The pa- 
tients come from distances of a thousand miles in every direc- 
tion, with a great varicty of complaints; they grow better or 
do not; they go away, and nobody is the wiser for their ex- 
periencé. it would be difficult to trdce them, and to make a 
record of any thing more than their experience while on the 
spot. The application of these waters will probably continue 
for a long time to be purely empirical. All that is really 
known to the patients themselves is, that they are first sleepy, 
and then ravenous; that they must then leave the White Sul- 
phur Spring, and go to the Warm Springs to be bathed ; then 
to the Sweet Springs to be braced ; and then home, to send 
all their ailing fiends into Virginia next year. 

Upwards of two hundred visitors were accommodated w hen 
I was in the White Sulphur Valley; and cabins were being 
built in all directions. The valley, a deep basin among the 
mountains, presents such beauties to the eye, as perhaps few 
| places in the world can boast. There has been no time yet 
to lay them open, for the benefit of the invalids; but there are 
plans for the furmation of walks and drives through the woods 
and along the mountain sides. At present all is wild beyond 
the precincts of the establishment; and, for the pleasure of 
the thy, for those who can mount, and ramble, and scram- 
ble, it seems a pity that it should not remain so. The mock- 
ing-bird makes the woods ring with its delicious song; and 
no hand has abridged the rapid streams. If you want to 
cross them, you must throw in your own stepping-stones.— 
If you desire to be alone, you have only to proceed from the 
gate of the establishment to the first turn in the road, force 
your way into the thicket, and look abroad from your retreat 
upon as sweet and untouched a scene of mountain and valley 
as the eye of the red man loves to rest upon. The gentle- 
men who are not invalids go out shooting in the wilderness. 
A friend of mine returned such an expedition, the day 
after my arrival. He brought home a deer; had been over- 
taken by a storm in the mountains, and hed, with his compan- 








ions, made a house and a fire. Such amusements would 
diversify the occupations of Bath and Cheltenham very ».1«<- 
ably. nt == 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





The morning after our arrival, we were too weary to be 
toused by the notice bell, which rings an hour before every 
meal; and we were ready only just in time for the last bell. 
Breakfast is carried to the cabins if required ; but every per- 
son who is able prefers breakfasting in company. On rainy 
mornings, it is a curious sight to sce the year on | scudding 
across the green to the public-room, under umbrellas, and in 
cloaks and india-rubber shoes. Very unlike the slow pace, 
under a parasol, in a July sun. 

There was less meat on the table at breakfast and tea than 
I was accustomed to see. The bread and tea were good.— 
For the other eatables there is little to be said. It is a table 
spread in the the wilderness; and a ision of tender meat 
and juicy vegetables for two or three hundred people is not to 
be had for the wishing. The di is sure to be improved, 
from year to year; the most that is to be expected at pres- 
ent is, that there shouid be forevery body. The sum 
paid for board per week is eight dollars; and other charges 
may make the expenses mount up totwelve. Pitchers of 
water and of milk may be seen, at every meal, all down the 


company for him, that he 
in the country by ae 
monuting to the Hawk’s Nest. People who 
fession by night, as such people do, must in the day, 
happen what may. They were rather self-important during 
the journey; it was a comfort to see how poor a figure they 
ent at the Springs. seemed to sink into the decpest 
insignificance that could be «desired. Such persons are the 
pests of society in the South and West; and they are apt to 
boast that their jon is highly profitable in the eastern 
cities. I fear this is no empty vaunt. 

We left the White Sulphur Springs, a party of six, in ‘ an 
extra exclusive return alent and with ~ saddle horses.— | 


Nothing could be more promising. The stage was perfectly 

new, having been used only to bring Gen. C—— and his lady 

from Philadelphia to the Springs. We had a shrewd and | 
agreeable Yankee driver for the whole way. The weather 
was as fine as July weather ought to be, and as cool as is its | 
wont near the tops of mountains; the very weather for the 
saddle, or for having the stage open on all sides, or for walk- | 





tables; little or no wine. 
The establishment is under the management of the proprie- | 
tor, who has been offered $500,000 for it, that it may be con- 


ducted by a company of share-holders, who would introduce i 


the necessary improvements. When I was there, the pro- | 
prictor was still holding off from this bargain, the company 
not being wang to continue to him the superintendence of | 
the concern. I hope that arrangements, satisfactory to all | 
parties, may have been made by this time. The average) 
gross receipts of a season were reported to be 50,000 dollars. 
It was added that these might easily be doubled, if all were | 
done that might be. 

Rheumatism and liver complaints seemed the most com- | 


ing. The alternations were frequently tricd. . Roses and 
mountain laurels adorned our road; the breezy woods cast | 
their shadows over us; and we remembered what waters | 





| were springing beneath us—that we were passing over the | 
| sources of the mighty rivers of the West, which we had lately | 
| navigated with deep awe and delight. The few dweliings | 
| we passed were almost all houses of entertainment; but no- | 


there, to rest and gather wild flowers. The rhododendrons 
and kalmias grew in profusion; and there were plenty of ro- 
ses, ‘the fine orange columbine of the hills, vetches, a few 
splendid scarlet lilies. The peeps down into abysses of foli- 
age were glorious; and, yet more, the like expanse of 
mountain tops, growing bluer and fainter till they faded quite 
away. A steep road on an ite mountain was the only 
sign of humanity being near. On the summit, however, there 
was a small farm. In it lived an elderly woman, who had 
never been further from the y 28 than eight miles. If she 
was born to travel no further than eight miles, no better dwel- 
ling-place could have been assigned her; for hence she sees 
more at a glance, ahy sunset, than some, with all means of 
locomotion, have ever beheld. 

Tt was a strange feeling, the beginning todescend. It was 
strange to cross, soon after, the path of the tornado. I bad 
seen something of its ravages before, on the banks of the 
Cumberland river; the stoutest forest trees wrenched and 
twisted, like red-hot ivon in the vise of the blacksmith, and 
snapped off, all at the same height; so that the forest looked 
like a gigantic scorched stubble field. Here, a similar deso- 
lation was seen in immediate contrast with the rich fertility of 
the little valley beneath. The burricane had seared a path 
for itself up the mountain side, passing over the lowly roufs 
in the depths. We arrived to dinner at a house on Barber 
Creek, where we entreated to be fed without delay, on any- 
thing whatsoever that was eatable, as time was precious this 


| thing could be more quiet than their air, nestling as they did | day. Yet were we kept waiting two hours and a half.— 


jin the most enviable situations, and ing more the 
{ ¢ inthe avenues of the parks of English gentry than the 
| hotels of the high road. 


I found much to do by the creck-side watching the minnows 
making their way up against the current—watching two girls 
who had set up their washing estabhshment in pretty style 





We reached the Sweet Springs—twelve miles, I believe, 
j|from the White Sulphur—at half past two. We were as | 





under a tree beside the water; their wood fire, black caul- 
dron, and stand of tubs; while the bushes stood round about 


mon grievances. Two little girls, perhaps four and five years hungry as mountain travellers should be, and dinner was || to be used as drying horses, I also actually saw a hog volun- 


old, sat opposite to me, who were sufferers from rheumatisim. | 
But the visitors who came for pleasure seemed to outnumber 
considerably those who came for health. 

After breakfast, we sauntered about the green, and visited 
various new acquaintances in their piazzas. Then we went | 
home for our bonnets, and rambled through the woods, till 
we were sent back by the rain, and took shelter beside the | 
fountain. 
emigrants, and nine children, who were walking from | 
North Carolina into Illinois. There must have been twins | 
among these children, so many of them looked just alike.— 
The contrast between this group ef way-worn travellers, stop- | 
ping out of curiosity to taste the waters, and the gay company | 
among whom 
heads, was very striking to a stranger. 

We dined at twa, and afterwards found that a fire would 
be comfortable, though it was the last day of June. As many | 
friends as our room would hold came home with us, and 
on the bed, table, and the few chairs we could muster, while 
one made the wood fire, and another bonght ice-creams, 
which a country lad had brought to the door. Th«s> ice-| 
creams seer ved to be thin custard, with a sprinkling of snow 
init; but the boy declared they were ice-creams when he left 
home. When we had finished our dessert, washed and re-_ 
turned the glasses, and joked and talked tili the new-comers 
of our party grew ashamed of their drowsiness, we crossed the 
green to diversify the afternoon amusements of certain of our 
friends. Some were romping with their dogs; some reading | 
books brought by themselves, (for there is no library yet ;) 
some playing at chess ar backgammon; all deploring the 
rain. 

After tea, we stormed the great scales, and our whole 
party were individually weighed. It must be an interesting 
occnpation to the valetudinarians of the place to watch their 
own and each others’ weight, from day to day, or from week 
to week. For my part, I found my weight just what it always 
has been, the few times in my life that I have remembered 
to ascertain it. Such unenviable persons can never make a 
pursuit of the scales, as others can whose gravity is more dis- 
criminating. From the scales we adjourned to the ball-room, | 
where I met friends and acquaintances from Mobile and New 
Orleans ; saw new-comers from the Carolinas and Georgia ; | 
was introduced to personages of note from Boston; recog- | 
nised some whom I had known at Philadelphia; and sat be- | 

ween two gentlemen who had fought a dvel. There was | 
music, dancing, and refreshments ; laughing and flirting here; | 
grave conversation there ;—all the common characteristics of | 
a ball, with the added circumstance that almost every State | 
in the Union was here represented; and that we were gath- | 
ered together in the heart of the mountains. 

One more visit remained to be paid this day. We had 
promised to look in upon some friends who were not at the 
ball, in order to try the charms and virtues of , which 
hed boon lendBid!'to us by an cattnetit etasabiiaden We bina Kod 
opportunity, during his diplomatic missions, to learn what 
there is best in this world. The egg-nogg having been duly 
enjoyed, we at length went home, to write letters as long as 


we could hold up our heads, after so extremely 
a day which may be considered « fair specie of ote 


White Sul ots 
whom I referred toas low co 


One of 
at the begi of my story, declared 


they very properly held up their independent | 
| 


However, we were soon set down to hot stewed veni- 
son, beet, hominy, ham, and fiuit pies; and, thus reinforced, 
| we issued forth to examine the place. The spring at the 
| bath-house looked so tempting that I resolved to bathe at | 
| sundown, which in this valley would be at five o'clock. The | 
, establishment here is inferior to the one we had left. The | 
| green was not paled in, the cnbins were more shabby, the | 


| 
| over. 





|| tarily walk three times through the clear water; and the de- 


| lay of the dinner afforded time for speculation whether the 
raco was not improving. When the dinner was on the table, 
no one of us could tell what it consisted of. The dish from 
| which J ate was, according to some, mutten—to others, pork 
| —my own idea is that it was dog. Whatever it was, it was 
| at last dene with, and paid for, and I was in my saddle, lis- 


The effect was strange of seeing there a family of || dining-room smaller. We had it almost to ourselves. The || teving to the creck as it rattled under the grey rocks. Hav- 


jseason had not begun, few hoving been yet sufficiently sul- | ing crossed one mountain top on fvot in the morning, | wes 
| phured and bathed elsewhere to come here to be braced.— | about to pass another on my horse this afternoon. There is 
} water is a little warm; it has a slight briskness, and | no describing what it is to be pacing upwards, onthe extreme 


bubbles up prettily in its well under the piazza. The luxury | edge of the steep road, with one’s feet hanging over the 


,is to have nothing to do with its disagreeable taste, but to || green abyes; the shadowy mountains retreating, advancing, 
| ork in it as it gushes tepid from its spout. It would be | interlacing, opening, to disclose a low far-off bit of meadow, 


worth while, if there were nothing but trouble in c 


tOssing the | with a diminutive dwelling, quiet as a lovely ster, What 
mountains to get to it. The Sweet Springs lie in one of the || blessed work cond-making must be in such places! 


It was 


highest valleys of the Alleghanies, and one of the fairest.— with no little pleasure that, after fourteen miles from Barber 


sat H Five times that afternoon did I climb the steep breezy slope Cc 


| behind our cabins, bringing first one of our party, then ano- | 


' 


| ther, to look abroad; aud then returning to enjoy the sunset | 


reck, I saw a fine house on an eminence, and then the town 
of Fincastle spread out below us, on some rising grounds. 
The scenes of the day left me little disposed for sociability 


jalone. The crowds of blue peaks, the bright clearings, the || in the evening. We were kept waiting long for supper, by 


emerald clumps of forest trees, lilac in the sunset, with | 
| the shepherds lying in their shadow, and the sheep grazing | 
on the sunny slopes, the cluster of cabins below, with their 
|thin smokes rising straight into the golden air—the whole 
looked as if the near heavens had opened to let down a gush | 
| of their inner light upon this high region. Never shall I for- |, 
_get those lofty purple hil’s. Cold twilight came on, and we | 
| sat round a blazing wood-fire, telling ghost and marder sto- 
, ries till we could have declared it was a Christmas night. i} 
| At supper, I observed a hale, brisk, intellectual-looking || 
gentleman, who satisfied himself with a basin of liquid, as he 
did at breakfast the next morning, and as he may be seen to | 
do at every meal he taker. He told us his story. Twenty | 
years before, he nearly closed his a-sophagus by taking too 
werful an emetic. For twenty years he has had nu illness ; \ 
rises at dawn all the year round, and has never been known | 
to be low-spirited for two minutes. We all began to think of | 
living upon be Ty but I have not heard of any of the party 
having proc beyond the suggestion. 

We rose at five the next morning, having thirty mountain 
miles to go during the day with the same horses. it must not 
he supposed that this mountain travelling is scrambling 
among craggy peaks, piercing through dark defiles, and so 
forth. The roads wind so gently among the slopes, that a 
sleeping or blind traveller would not discover that the car- 
riage was not, for the greater part of the time, proceeding on 
level ground. Woody slopes at hand, and a crowd of blue 
summits afar, are the most characteristic features of the 
scenery. A white » of a house, on its tiny green clearing, 
comes into si high up among the hills, from a turn in the 
road, and the traveller says to himself, ‘ What a perch to live 
on!’ In two hours, he stops at that very house to dine, not 
being aware how he has got up to it, and looking round with 
wonder on the snug comforts of the homestead. 

Our thirty miles of this day were delicious. Having break- 
fasted, we adieu, at past six, to the Sweet Springs, 
steaming in the bitter cold morning air, and followed a gen- 


tleman of our party who bad on foot to the top of 
ee Fiber soy found tae elie eather tose ve 








the arrival of a party of New-Yorkers ; to avoid an introduc- 
tion to whom, some of us pretended to read, and some to be 
asleep, while others ¢id our duty, talk. The night closed in 
worthily. From the balcony of my chamber, I saw bow mo- 
destly the young moon eyed with me the region which will 
be spread before her for ever, but which I was looking beck 
upon forthe lasttime. * *  * og a 

Conxvuptat Agrectiox.—A gentleman who in the way of 
money matters was what the world calls ‘close,’ lately left 
this region on a visitto Texas. Previous to leaving, however, 
he found that his own comfort and that of his favorite nag, 
which had served him long and faithfully, would be promoted 
by the purchase of a new saddle. As good husbands shoul. 
our friend did nothing rasbly, and be accordingly consulted 
his better haif on the most economical mode of supplying the 
desideratum. It was concladed that articles were wo dear 
in Mobile, and the good man yuietly proceeded to New Or 
leans, made his purchase, and transmitted the important in- 
telligence to his wife by letter. Having thus fulfilled his 
duty asa husband, he pursued his journey to Texas, from 
whence he frequently communicated with bis beloved one at 
home. For a time, 

‘All went smoothly a2 a marriage bell.’ 

But reverses will come, and it wus the ili fate of our friend to 
fall into the cruel hands of the Mexicans. The sad intelli- 
gence came tnournfully yet surely over the waters. The quict 
and doating matron was attending to the fond duties of a wile 
and mother at home, little dreaming of the gloomy tidings 
approaching. By day she dwelt on her future felicity—® 
her visions at night she saw her husband returning. But sor- 
row’s wing is swift. The tale of wo soon arrived, ané a 








oo ’ 
coach tobe a gambler, about to visit the Spring oe po 
sional purposes. He said to another’man, fit 

~~ 








ing in warming himself by the walk. Up the se- 
Gat AEE tos while ory eolkeld 1 having started off, 
ahead of the rest. It was warm, and I stopped, here and 
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velock A. M. wot 11 P. M., with only occasional absences | 


STAN ZAS.—sy GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
Next Melancholy, veiled in cloak and weeds, 
Murmured his sullen story. "T was of one 
Who, "mid the cloister’s shade and pattering beads, 
His course of mad misan n; 
The sunlight or the shadow of the world 
B alike on him: he saw no hope 
In all its day or darkness had unfurled, 
And the black Future was a starless cope : 
He woke to penance still, and when he re 
Dark dreams his pillow thronged, and fear t him crept. 


He passed into the desert from his cell, 

Hating the face of man, and pale with scorn, 
Spurning the iron bed and matin bell 

That racked his slumbers and awaked his morn ; 
Crushed as those tortured spirits that went out 

Frum towering capitals, whose gates of uld 
Open'd on deserts where the ocean shout 

Of the thronged city far and faintly rolled; 
And as they closed, a solitude was round 


The exile, as if driven to earth's unpeopled bound. 


There, by his fountain well and rocky cave, 
With Nature for communion, he ‘, 
Hoping uo other Future bat the grave, 
Where Thought should cease to try or ills corrode. 
Prayer gave him no repose, for the dire God 
He worshipped sat in vengeance in the sky, 
Making Life chaos at his monarch ned, 
And Man a victim for eternity— 
In misery s abode, where praixe was dumb, 
And white-robed Mercy throogh its night could never come! 


Religion found no temple in bis heart, 
But all its dull and dark idolatry 
Was of that sullen nature but a part, 
Which led him from eart);'s fellowship to fly ; 


Like him of old, who on the pillars height 
Counted his years of loneliness apd gloom, 
And found, as earth grew shadowy un his sight, 


His cloudy column but a living tomb! 
So his deserted soul, malignant still, ’ 
Reared round the hydra heads he could not crush or kill. 


What hopes had euch a spirit ?—it had passed 
Beyond the byandary of human things ; 
Bai through the gloom itself had round it east, 
It tired like a bird on palsied wings. 
He leagved him with Despair, sad furth he trode } 
With steps whose path be reck'd not, writhing yet 
Beneath the ceaseless and afllictive goad | 
Of hopes he could not, though he would, farget ; 
Till, with a shriek, he leapt the madJening leap 
Into the black Herealter's spectre-comparsed deep. 
Se ieeciemannial ’ . 
Fiom the American Motitifty for July.” 
HEAD CLERK. 
CHAPTER L 
Ma. Esxxazen Dareacter was an wntiring votary of | 
Mammon. He was an importing dry goods merchant, and | 
hibited a lofiy building in the vieinity of Wall-street. Here | 
le might be eaid to dwell, for bere he might be found from 9 | 


THE 


a! certain accommodating temples of Plutus, and a daily visit | 
tothe Tontine. His age might have been about threescore | 
and ten, and, imprisoned in a glass case with a roll of papy- | 

i, in hee hand. swathed in folds of factory cotton, he would 
have made a very good Egyptian mummy. He had a pair of | 
creen glass eycs, which were still keen and penetrating; a| 
sight stoop, and a bald spoton the back of his head. His! 


|| vomnitorées 
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PMpecr p mga when the heart od the head 
y> rosy lips are to the 
nearest listener the fosttians fun tee clerk was 
“ enchanted,” to use an original phrase of Mr. Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, one of the poets of the present century— 
which, by the way, has produced a thing called Byron. The 
bead clerk, we repeat it, was enchanted; and though his | 
belle amie was walked off by a grumpy papa in Wellington | 
boots, and a sanguinary air Be with suspicious whiskers, he 
yet remained in that delicious kind of reverie which a man || 
enjoys while sitting with a cigar in his mouth betore an igni- | 
ted coal fire, dreaming that his rich old uncle has been car- 
ried off by a xy, and that his tailor’s account books have 
been by fire. The next morning Mr. Augustus 
Sammery returned to the city and the counting-room, looking 
paler than ever, wearing a sea-green stock with his shirt col- 
lar turneddown. It was soon apparent to the dullest obser- 
ver that Mr. Augustus Summery was that unhappiest of all 
beings, “an altered young man.” He pored as diligently as 
ever over the ir ed books, and was quite as much 
attached to his trpod; but then there was a strange sort of 
gleam in his eye, which looked a little like insanity, and he | 
was re to have written sume stanzas of verse in an in- | 
terleaved of the almanack. His health, too, was con- 
siderably impaired ; and he talked of going through a course 
of Hygeian medicine. What was very strange, when these 
appalling signs were pointed out to Mr. Drysalter by some of 
the .junior clerks, he only laughed in a very mysterious man- 
ner, winked with his left eye, and placed the fore finger of his 
tight hand on the right side of his nose. As Mr. Drysalter | 
was rarely guilty of » numorous action, this practical piece of || 
wit drew bursts of laughter from the clerks, whereupon their 
employer smiled, and went to his desk with an air uf consid- | 
erable satisfaction. Shortly alicr this remarkable occurrence, || 
he discarded his snuff-culored suit and London smoke gaiters, || 
abandoned the cotton umbrella, and appeared upon ‘Change 
in a green coat garnished with brass buttons. a pair of blue 
indvscribables, and French boots. A Wall-street broker | 
thought he detected a portion of gold chain lost in the depths || 
uf the vest ; and it is un indisputable fact tbat the regenera- 
ted merchant carnes in his right hand a black walking-swiich || 
with a cord tassel, while irom the fingers of the left dangled | 
a _ of kid gloves, This change of costume created con- | 
siderable alarm ; the bank directors eyed him with surprise, | 
some thought he was going tobe married—some that be was || 
coing mad—the ideas are synonymous. Even the bead clerk, |) 
roused from his apathy, and wondered what the mischief (I i 
bad almost said devil) was the matter with his master. it 
Tt was the witching boar of night, whea from the lower 
of the theatres issued forth a wtiiss of human be- |) 
ings, who, having imbibed the pure morality of lom and Jer- 
ry, revived perhaps for the nineteenth time, are cager to | 
drink gin, and ossail some poor som jambulist ofa watchman ; i 
that watching hour— 

*Whea fashion sparkles in h >r halls of light,’ 


and the lovely maids and matrons of the present generation | 
are loarning consumptions to trans nit to the next ; that witch- 
ing hour when Vi:tue sleeps,—and Vice reveals, and Lodustry i 
trims the midaight lamp, that Mr. Ebenezer Drysalter—the || 
duties of the day done—inyited his cierk to partake of some 
wine and oysters m the private roon of a favorite botel. 


After the waiter had been feowsed out of the apartment, } 
after the second glass bad been drained in seicmn silence, the | 








' 


| 
i 
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fvorite dress was a suuf-colored suit, with London smoke | 
guters; and he invanably carried a blue cotton umbrella. | 
lis mind was stored with divers pithy mexims, quaint phra- 
ss, and sage apophthegms, with which he was wunt to inter- 
lard his conversation, and which served to regulate his con- 
duct. Such was Mr. Ebenozer Drysalter. 

The great man hada clerk—nay. he had many; but J} 
speak of the head clerk, of the being who sat exalted on a/ 
tnpod inferior in height to that of Mr. Drysalter alone. The 
head clerk was the reverse of his master. Mr. Augustus 
Sunmery was a spruce, guod-looking fellow, of twenty-five, 
‘ery ereet, and withal not a little of a dandy. In fact he 
imported prints of the fashions from Europe, and had a secret 
correspondent, who send him the latest pantaloons while they 
were yet novelties in Bond-strect and the Boulevards. What 


great man spoke with an air of beaiguint condescension to 
his clerk. i] 
“ Augustus, you're a smart business lad.” The clerk 

buwed. “ You have an eye for the main chance—my father || 
had an eye for the main chance—and I—I have a pair of eyes | 
forthe main chance. You take me? Very good. Stick to } 
your business—don’t be impaticat. Rome wasn’t built ina |, 
day. Remember economy—a peany saved is a penny gained. 

Keep your acevunts with your tailor balanced—out of debt, 

out of danger. Never despair of success—while there's a | 
will, there’s a way. Augustus!” | 
“Sir!” | 
“| have had an eye on you of late. Young men think old | 
men fools, but old nen know young men to be so. I've an | 
eyo—I can see through a mill-stone. I’ve watched you at | 
church—your conduct in my pew hasn’tescaped my atten- | 
tion. 





o happy fellow wae Mr. Augustus Sammery! Then, too, he 


was suspected of having written a sonnet ina lady's album, | 


and a confession of utter m in a souvenir; but this was) 
kept under the rose, for the honesty of a clerk begins to be 
doubted whea be displays any symptoms of a taste for the 
fine arts. Therefore, his face was not utterly un- 
known in the circles of the theatre, and though he was once 
detected in the act of entering a bookscller’s shop, he was 
belioved by all to be a very promising young man, and fsithful 
to = business. 

uring a brief « of time, reluctantly left at the dispo- 
tal of Mr, Senssvan ip his employer, ~ head clerk, who 
happened to be in ill health, made a trip to the Springs, He 
danced one evening at Saratoga with a fashionable girl, 
whose name he did not hear during the ceremony of intro- 
duction, but who set his brain in a whirl by the rapidity of her 
waltzing and the splendor of her charms. She was just 


* My dear sir,” stammercd the head clerk ; “ 1—I 


the places in the psalter for your daughters—Miss Emily, | 
Miss Mary, and Miss Jane; and I always enter the texts in | 


always read the responses, and join the singers when the tune 
is Old Hundred.” 

“ Bless ye, my lad, I've no fault to find. Your devotion 
has not escaped mc—ha! ha! The nearer the church, the 
farther from God.” 

“ Sir you astonish me.” 

“ Very well—sly dog! sly dog!—silent sow, &c. But I 
tell you what—I am scrious. 1 have for a Jong time been 
thinking, and pondering, and considering about you—I have 
every reason to be satisfied with you—and I am determined | 
to do something for you. are not mere words, youns | 








‘eventeen, that sweet age when the buds of girlhood expand 





man—all talk and no cider. I know very well that fair words 


||) a young gentleman in full visiting costume. 


Lhave been guilty of no indiscretioa. I have looked out all | 





my pocket-book with a memorandum of the argument, and I | 


—SSS_—_————_$§$<— 
ag parsnips—e bird in the hand is worth twe in the 
us 

“Sir, I hope I shall be duly grateful. Perhaps on account 
of the rise in the price of board you mean to raise my salary 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“* Better than that.” 

“ Perhaps fifty dollars.” 

“ Better than that.” 

“‘ A hundred dollars!” cried the clerk, starting from his 


** Better than that!” shouted the old gentleman. 
take you into ip.” 

“* Huzza !” cried the head clerk. “I : rdon, sir, 
but your generosity or the wine has he go wear I'm 
absolutely wild with delight. Oh! I don’t deserve it, sir, I 
don't. Diysalter and Summery! How that'll read. And the 
sum total of the profits last year was—why! I shall be rich 
enough to marry.” 

“To be sure you will,” said Mr. Drysalter. “ Sit down. 
It was about that very thing that I wanted to speak to you. 
I consent to im ~ as @ partner only on condition of your 
being married. Two heads are betterthan one. Don't lose 
your senses now—be calm, my bey, quite calm.” 

“T'll fly to her at once.” 

“No, you won’t—Jane has gone to bed long ago.” 

“ Jave, sir?” 

* Yes, sir, Jane, sir? what's the fellow staring for? "Pon 
my soul I believe you've lost your wits. My youngest daugh- 
ter, sir—Jane Drysalter, a fortune for any man. Ah! now I 
see yuur’re coming to reason ; now you're cool as a cucumber. 
Sit down—we'll talk the matter over. The fact is, Augustus, 
I have observed your attention at churcli.”’ 

**T was not conscious, sir,” — 

“ No—I know you were n't. But young men," &c. as I said 
before. 1 witnessed your attentions, and that put a plan in 
my bead. 1 had long thought of doing something for you ; 
and, thinks I to myself, there are my three daughters. Emily 
has a lover, Mary is very pretty and can cetch another ; but 
Jane is unsaleable—not a pretty article—c juiounde diy plain, 
to tell the truth. Yet she shan’t die a spiuster—there’s Sum- 
mery, a devilish good fellow, sticks to his stool in ihe count- 
ing-house as if his pantaloons were made of Burgundy pitch 
plast.1—he shall marry her, and be her partner and mine for 
life. Like the iden—hey ? 

“Sir, Lam completely overpowered.” 


“Well, well, sleeep it off, and to morrow morning I'll 
spare you from the counting-room for twenty minutes, and 
you can make your advances. I warrant you won't sleep a 
a wink—young blood—young blood.” 

* T'll be shot if I shall!’ muttered the disconsolate clerk, 
as, Laving bade his employer good night, he tramped away to 
his distant lodgings. ‘ Well, what can’t be cured, must be 
endured, as Mr. Drysalter says. To thing of losing that Sar- 
atoga sylph, and marrying her antipode. Ob! I sha’n't sleep 
a wink-to night.” Notwithstanding his last ejaculation, the 
miserable young man enjoyed a tranquil night’s repose. 

CHAPTER IL. 

On the following morning, at 11 A. M. the glass handle of 
a bell pertaining to a door in Sunbridge street, on which the 
name of Drysalter was inscribed, was vehemently pulled by 
The bell was 
‘ answered” by a stupid footboy, who assured Mr. Augustus 


“Til 


| Summery that Miss Jane was at home, though a gauche coun- 
| try girl from the head of the staircase announce 


that “ mis- 
tress said she wasn’t to home.” Up stairs, however, and into 
the drawing-room did Mr. Summery march, where he found 
by ocular demonstration that the lady was visible. The head 
clerk was not a man accustomed to be daunted by the pres- 
ence of the fair sex, but on this occasion he was «heed by 
his eclf-possession. He twirled his hat awkwardly in his le 
hand, made the worst possible bow, end sank with an ill 
grace into a chair. The lady, cold and embarrassed, occa- 
pied a fauteui! at the opposite end of the apartment. 

“ Miss Drysalter—hem !” commenced the lover. 

“ Mr. Summery—hem !” replied the lady. 

“ Your father has doubtless ——” 

* He has, Mr. Summery.” 
“Proposed a firm ——” 





| “Of which I shall not be a partner, I assure you, Mr, Sum- 


mery !” 

“ Madam!” 

“ Our long acquaintance justifies an explicit avowal. You 
do not like me—I do not like you. We only ~ ao in our 
matual aversion. T dare not make a confidant of my father 
—you dare not offend him—we must tempori ppear inti- 
mate, though we are only friends. The reasons I will ex- 
plain to you at length at some future time. Return to the 

counting-room, and endeavor to look delighted. The task, I 
perceive, will be a hard one. Bon jour.’ 
| “I am in a dream,” said Mr. Avcustas Summerv, as he 
| turned out of Sunbridg» street into the Bowery. As he ut- 

tered hearing the clattering of horses’ feet, and 

looking up, he saw a lady on horseback, attended by a fierce 
| gentleman with whiskers. It was the sy!ph «-f Seratoga and 
| her sanguinary brother. A wave of the whip, and the horses 
| sprang out of sight. 




















“Who is she ?” inquired Augustus of a stranger, who had 
paused like him to look at the lady. 
“IT no spake Anglis,” returned the man with an ominous 


tare. 

“Oh! I’m the most unhappy man in the world,” cried the 
head clerk, dropping into an eating-house. ‘Waiter! you 
may fry some oysters.” 

n i the head clerk found his friend, Jack 
Invoice, who was in the lace line, and after they had satisfied 
their they sallied into the streets together. Jack 
asked Augustus what made him look so melancholy, and 
Augustus, encouraged by the query, thus broke forth : 

“Oh, Jack! I’m the most miserable fellow in existence! 
What a fate is mine! I am doomed to marry Miss Jane 


“ Doomed!” echoed Jack. “ Monster of ingratitude! I 
would give my fortune to stand in your shoes.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“*What do I mean? that I am in love with that adorable 
creature, and am beloved by her in return. She fell in love 
with my ugly phiz the first time she set her eyes upon it, and 
pr = ee cnet 9 dha He gry dor-edghe 
sametime. In poi | attractions, she equals me; 
apne heiadl tor Gud othe. But a cruel father—the 
common fate of love understand me.” 

“I do, perfectly, Jack. The course of trae love, as some- 
body says, I forget who, never did run smooth. For my part, 
I am in the most distressing situation. I don’t know what I 
shall do.” 

“Nor I!” exclaimed Jack. “T shall go mad, or into the 
retail line.” With these words he darted down a narrow al- 
ley. Poor Jack Invoice! — 


CHAPTER IIL 

“ How d’ye think I look?” inquired Mr. Ebenezer Dry- 
salter, rushing into the room of head clerk one Sunday 
morning, with a very red face. “Do I look like a happy 
man?” 

“*I don’t understand you, sir,” replied the youth ; “ and in 
fact it seems as if for several days past I had been acting and 
moving in a dream. Every thing is strange and surprising, 
and I am completely bewildered. What has happened to 

ou ?” 

“‘ T have arranged the preliminaries.” 

“In what, sir ?” 

“In the match.” 


“‘Ah! with your daughter. I am resigned—happy, Mr. 
ter.” 


“ No—no—I don’t mean that own marriage with little 
Matty Peterson’s daughte vey bet poor. You think me 
too plead ? But its better late than never.” 

“ T am overjoyed at your happinéss.” : 

“‘Stop—-stop—it isn’t all settled yet. There is another 
person to consult—Miss Margaret Peterson. Now, I appoint 
you my ambassador to treat with the lady—you're a persona- 
ble fellow with a good T want you to arrange it all 
—speak to her fair, and get her consent. You have full pow- 
ers—you understand.” 

“ Perfectly, sir,” replied the clerk: but he looked like a 
man ina maze. It is questionable whether the failure of the 
house could have increased his stupefaction. 


CHAPTER Iv. 

The ambassador arrived at the house of Mr. Peterson with 
full powers and full dress. He was shown into the room oc- 
cupied by Mr. Matthew Petterson. Mirabile dictu! the old 
gentleman was the grumpy papa of the sylph of Saratoga. 
Here was another surprise. 

“Take a seat, sir,” said the old gentleman. “ Happy to 
see you, sir. You come about that little affair,1 presume.” 

“Little affair!” exclaimed Augustus to himself. “His 
daughter’s establishment for life !” 


You come prepared to explain every thing.” 

“ T come to propose, Mr. Peterson.” 

“ That's hearty. I hate danglers. A comfortable provision 
is promised the girl—and that’s all I require. On my part, 
sir, I can furnish nothing but blood—blood, sir: the blood in 


our veins it derived from an honorable line, our great great 


remarks the conversation took a 






















THE NEW-YORKER. 









“ This lover—this Mr. «gol said the lady, hesita- 
tingly, “is—is rather too old. You know what the song 
ayo * An old man, an old man 
‘Will never do for me, 
and December 


—- too old—I can’t accept.” 
“Am I woo old, Miss Margaret ?” 

“ Why no.” 

“ Can—can—can you love me?” 

" a try.” 
“ ill you me ?” 
« fer ee at —_ 

CHAPTER V. 

It was a very singular fact, to prove which I can bring wit- 
nesses of indubitable veracity, that about half past five o'clok, 
on a July afternoon, as Mr. Augustus Summery was walking 
down the central avenue of a tea-garden in the Bowery, with 
Miss Jane Drysalter upon his arm, Mr. John Invoice appear- 
ed approaching in an opposite direction, escorting, in similar 
fashion, the fair person of Miss Margaret Peterron. The 
parties met in the middle of the walk, and, like the Leslies 
and Seytons of “the Abbott,” neither appeared willing to 
make way for the other. Their objects, however, were ami- 
cable, and an exchange of partners was 5 ily effected. 
This done, without a word, the gentlemen the ladies 
to the gate of the garden, and handed them into a carriage 
which was in attendence. After a glance around, Messrs. 
Summery and Invoice entered the vehicle, the coachman put 
the steps up, and the door to, sprang to his box, cracked his 
whip, and away they went! 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ Mr. Summery not in yet?” asked Mr. Ebenezer Drysal- 
ter, es he hung his hat dpon a pin in his counting-room on 
the ensuing morning. “ Never knew him so late before— 
don’t like 1t—Punctuality's the soul of business. Where's the 
morning paper ?” 

“ Great news, sir,” said the clerk, who handed the great 
man the paper with a broad grin upon his face. “ Wish you 
joy. sir.’ 

Mr. Ebenezer Drysalter opened the blanket sheet. He 
ran over the news with a curious cye, and was about to drop | 
the print when be happened to glance at the list of marriages, | 
in which he found the following —* Last evening, 

“ At Fishcreek, by 'Squire Harmanus Barkalow, Mr. Au- 

tus Summery, of the firm of Drysalter and Summery, to 
iss Margaret, only daughter of Matthew Peterson. Esq. of 
this city.” 

“ Also, Mr. John Invoice, to Miss Jane, youngest daughter 
of Ebenezer Drysalter, Esq., all of this city.” + ” 

An elderly gentl#man in a passion is a very im spec- 

. Mr. Ebenezer Drysalter appeared almost rabid; and 
‘there was a rush of clerks from the counting-room, like a 
boat’s crew that “starn sll” at the flurry of a whale. As 
the paroxysm passed away, the great man folded up the pa- 
per, and deposited it in his pocket, took down his hat from its | 
peg, brushed the beaver carefully, placed it on his head, and 
| issued into the street. He w hie way with rapid steps | 
|to the house of Mr. Peterson. In the hall he encountered 
that gentleman himself. 

“* Do you know it?” gasped the importer of dry goods. 

“Ha! Ha! yes!” replied Mr. Peterson. 

“ To think of his atrocity. But yesterday I took him into 
partnership. But the firm shall be dissolved; and your 
daughter, sir-——” 

——*‘ Showed her taste in preferring a young mantoan old 
one. *Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together.’ 
Thank your stars, Ebenezer, my old friend, that chance has 
defeated your plan of making an ape of yourself in your de- 
clining years. Jane bas not thrown herself away, and if 
you're willing to be reconciled, = will find the young 
—- the parlor. They took breakfast with me.” 
old n entered the breakfast-room. There 


| 





was one of scenes that occur in the Inst act of a come- 
dy; fine speeches by young gentlemen, and tears by young 
ladies, and a free pardon by the fathers. Mr. Ebenezer Dry- 


salter did nothing to the detriment of his junior partner and 
son-in-law, and consoled himself with the old sadage—Wauat 
CAN'T BE CURED, MUST BE ENDURED. 





Divistos or Time—Is the grand secret of successfui indns- 
try. Lockhart, in his life of Scott, shows how effectually the 
illustrious subject of his memoir found ity for une- 
qualled literary labor, even while enjoying all the amuse- 
ments of a man of leisure. “ Sir Walter rose by five o'clock 
lit his own fire when the season required one, and shaved and 
dressed with great deliberation—for,” says his biographer, 
“he was a very martinet as to all but the mere cox 
of the toilet, not abhorring effeminate dandyism itself so cor- 
dially as the s it approach to slovenliness, or 
even those ‘ and slipper tricks,’ as he called them, 


or whatever dress he meant to use til) dinner- 
time, he was seated at his desk by six o'clock, all his papers 
before him in the most accurate order, and his books 
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in which literary men are so apt to indulge. Arrayed in his lon 


line of circumvallation. Thus, by the time the family assem- 
bled for breakfast, between nine and ten, he had done enough, 
(in his own language,) ‘ to break the neck of the day’s work.’ 
Afier breakfast a couple of hours more were given to his 
solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he used to say, ‘his 
own man.’ When the weather was bad, he would labor in- 
cessantly all the morning; but the general rule was to be out 
and on horseback by one o'clock at the latest, while, if any 
more distant excursion had been proposed over-night, he was 


ready to start on it by ten;—his lly rainy days of 
uninterrupted study forming, as he sgid, a fund in his favor, 
out of which he was entitled to accommodation 
whenever the sun shone with special ” Mirror. 





PORTRAIT OF MILTON. 

BY CHATEAUBRIAND, 
Tue bard of Eden said that a * ought to be himself a 
true poem;” that is, a model of the best and most honoura- 
ble qualities. 
Milton rose at four in the morning during summer, and at 
five in the winter. He wore almost invariably a dress of 
coarse gray cloth ; studied till noon, dined frugally, walked 
with a guide, and in the evening, sung, accompanying himself 
on some instrument. He understood harmony, and had a fine 
voice. He for a long time addicted himsclf to the practice of 
fencing. To judge by Paradise Lost, he must have been pas- 
sionately fond of music and the perfume of flowers. He 
supped off five or six olives and a little water, retired to rest 
at nine, and composed at night, in bed. When he had made 
some verses, he rung, and dictated to his wife or daughters. 
On sunny days he sat on & bench at his door; he lived in Ar- 
tillery Walk, leading to Bunhill Fields. 

From without, insults were heaped on this the rick and for- 
seken lion. These lines were addressed to him, headed 
“Upon John Milton's not suffering for his Traitorous Book, 
when the Tryers were executed, 1660 :” 

“ That thou escap’dst that vengeance which overtook 
Milton, thy regicides ,and thy own book, 
Was clemency in Charles beyond compare, 
And yet thy doom doth © more grievous far ; 
Old, sickly, poor, stark |, thou writ'st for bread - 
So, for to live, thou'dst call Salmasius from the dead.” 

They reproached him with his age, his ugliness, his small 
stature, and applied to him this verse of Virgil : 

“ Monstrum, horreodum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.” 
observing that the word ingens was the only one which did 
not apply to his nm. He had the simplicity to reply, 
(Defensio Antorie,) that he was poor because he had never 
enriched himself; that he was nether large nor small; that 
at no age had he been considered ugly ; that in youth, with a 
sword by his side, be had never feared the bravest. 

Jn fact, he had been very handsome, and was so even in his 
age. The portrait of Adams is hisown. His hair was od- 
mirable, his eyes of extraordinary clearness; no defect could 
be perceived in them ; it would have been impossible to guess 
that he was blind. If we were not aware what party rage 
can do, could we believe that it would moke it a crime for a 
man to be blind? But let us thank this abominable hate, we 
owe to it some exquisite lines. Milton first replies that he 
lost his sight in the defence of liberty, then 8 these pas- 
sages, full of sublimity and tenderness : ‘ 

“ In the night that surrounds me, the light of the Divine 
Presence shines the mme brightly for me. God beholds me 
with greater tenderness and compassion, because I can sce 
nought but Him. The Divine law ought not only to shield 
me from injury, but to render me more sacred ; not on ac- 
count of the loss of sight, but because I am under the shadow 
of the Divine wings, which seem to produce this darkness in 
me. To this 1 attribute the affectionate assiduities of my 
friends, their soothing attentions, their kind visite, and their 

tful behavior.” 
e see to what shifts he was reduced in writing, by a pas 
soge in one of his letters to Peter Hiembach. ; 

“ That virtue of mine which you call be political virtoe, 
and which I would rather you had cal app my 
country—patriotiem, enchanting me with captivating 
name, almost, if I may so say, = riated me. In finishing 
my letter, let me beg of you this favor, if you find some parts 
incorrectly written, you will impute the fault to the bey who 
writes for me; be is utterly ignorant of Latin, and I am obli- 
ged wretchedly enough to spell every word I dictate.” 

The miseries of Milton were still more wted by do- 
mestick griefe. He lost his first wife, Mary Powell, who died 
suddenly; a8, also, after year’s marriage, did his second 
wife, Catherine Woodcook, of Hackney. His third wife, 
Elizabeth Minshell, survived him, and had used bim well. 
He a not to have been beloved; his daughters, who 
play — parts in his life, deceived him and re 
cretly sold his books. He complains of this. Uufortunately, 
his character seems to have had the inflexibility of his ger- 
ius. Johnson has said, with precision and truth, that Milton 
believed woman made only for obedience. and man for rebel. 





Literary.—We learn that Mr. Cooper's new work will 
soon be issued. It is a Roxy or H Mage Sketches yoy 

in the Metropolis.” It is int ’ . 
Blezchards who will soon issue the third port of Lockhart’ 








least one favorite dog lay watching his eye just beyond the 


Life of Scott, which will complete the first volume. 
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Postscaipt—Quarto Edition.—We learn from Philadelphia thet 
CHARLES NAYLOR, Esa. the Whig candidate, was on Thursday 
elected to Congress over Hon. Charles Jared Ingersoll, Adm. from the 
Third District of Penusylvania, (Northern Liberties, &c. Philadelphia 
Co.) The excitement was intense, the vote very heavy—above ten 
thousand. Naylor's majority above 300. 


Notes on Miss Martingau.—We have resolved for once to 
give the currency, the times, and the prospects the go-by, and 
devote our own peculiar column of this week's paper to a free 
and easy gossip with the distinguished political economist 
who has recently made our country the scene of her searching 
observations and the theme of her powerful pen. We do so 
in all respect to the authoress, whose talents no one can gain- 
say after reading fifty pages of her work. We like free 
thoughts boldly expressed, even when their drift clashes with 
our own convictions of right; and Miss Martineau is the 
freest thinker of the age. Authority and usage are no law to 
her. She rushes into the polemic arena armed at all points, 
and challenging all comers; and she lays about her with the | 
fearless heartiness of the Knight of the Windmill. She has 
found her earliest deductions in political ethics sustained and 
strengthened by subsequent investigation ; and she has thence 
concluded that her ‘ first impressions’ must ever be the iaspira- 
tion of truth, wisdom and justice. And yet, her positiveness 
is not strictly offensive to those who are impelled to dissent | 
from her conclusions, since it always flows palpably from the 
undoubting earnestness of her convictions, and is tempered 
by the gentleness of a Christian rather than a feminine spirit. 
Her errors are those of an upright but not expansive mind. 





discover the party to which honesty and patriotism should 
attach him, for each will be born in the one or the other, and 
there he must remain, unless a revolution in his fortunes should 
work a corresponding change in his party associations. Few 
will scrutinize the measures of those in power, or the course 
and character of those striving to support them; for why 
should they? Suppose the men whom they have aided to 
power be pursuing a course calculated to ruin the 
tes aman miserable cant of party, 
they must ‘stick to their principles.’ They may know that 
the candidate presented for their support is e fool or a villain, 
entirely unfit to be entrusted with political power; but what 
then? Shall they be recreant to their principles? Where 
men, from whatever cause, are not at liberty to decide freely, 
they will soon cease to examine, or even to think; and the 
ultimate consequence will be a blind indifference to public 
measures, alike fatal to the purity of the rulers and the wel- 
fare of the governed. Most thankful are we that there is so 
little real difference of principle among us in regard to the 
nature and objects of our republican government; for were 
the fact otherwise, as assumed by Miss M., we should doubt 
the perpetuity and practical worth of our institutions. 
Equally erroneous, it seems to us, is Miss Martineau's as- 
sumption as a fundamental doctrine of republicanism, that 
“the majority is [always] right.” Were this correct, we 
might simply take a vote on any contested point, and con- 
| sider it setuled for ever. If not, and the contest is still con- 
tinued, the majority may be on the other side next year, and 
then which is the infallibly right? Miss Martineau contra- 
dicts the seeming drift of her own doctrine by resolutely per- 
| sisting, as a Unitarian, an Anti-Mason, and an Abolitionist, 
| in muintaining a great many tenets which ‘ the majority’ have 








With ber Abolition doctrines we will have nothing to do here, 
but pass to the consideration of some of the less exciting | 
topics vo freely discussed in her pages. 

Miss Martineau sets out with an unqualified assent to the | 


fundamental doctrine of abstract democracy—that all men | 


are created equal, &c. and that governments derive their just | 
powers only from the consent of the governed. She makes 
this the touchstone by which she tries our society, our man- 

ners, and our political institutigns. Of course, she pds many 
things at variance with the rule, ‘as she she understands it.’ | 
We shall not affect to be surprised at this. She says truly | 
that she finds opposite parties contending desperately against | 
each other, yet differing little or nothing in their professions, | 
ord * difficult to distingaish on paper by a statement of their | 
principles.” It would seem the most rational supposition, | 
then, that these parties were respectively secking other ends | 
than the bare establishment of principles in regard to which | 
they could not manage to differ intelligibly;—that public 
measures, personal rivalry, sectional feeling, and a thousand 
similar causes, furnished the grounds of contest. Any one 
conversant with human nature must know full well that if 
there were no possible shade of difference respecting funda- | 
mental principles, there would still be parties among a free | 
people. No ten thinking men, united in heartily desiring a! 
certain result, could in all cases agree as to the best means of 
producing it; and if not, how shall we expect a million to do} 
tv! The simple truth is, that, while nine-tenths of the Ameri- 
can people fully believe that ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number’ is the true end of government, they often 
differ widely as to the particular measures and men calcula- 
ted to effect it; and thence our political divisions. Her the- 
ory of two opposing principles at work at the bottom of all 
our differences—the one fearing, hating, opposing ; the other 
exulting in and cherishing the principles of political equality 

is as false as the corresponding dogma of Zoroaster. Indi- 
‘iduala there may be, and doubtless are, who dread the ex- 
tension of popular power; but the assumption that thero is 
«ny considerable party among us based on hostility to the 
first principles of our government, is a libel not merely on 
thore so misrepresented, but upon the working of our system 
and the character of our people. 

We should waste less time upon this misstatement did we 
not deem it calculated to work immense mischief so far as it 
is believed or confided in. Once establish the conviction 
that our political controversies are mainly founded on the 
natural opposition of aristocracy to democracy, and the days 





But enough. 








| long since and repeatedly pre ed ert Why does 
joee not recant? Why hold up the decision of the majority 
je the test of truth, yet resolutely refuse to conform to it in 
| scarcely a single instance? But no: the doctrine of republi- 
canism is not that the majority must be right, but that it is 
more likely to be so than any smaller number, equally select- 
ed by chance. A majority may judge wrong—it may be 
blinded by igno or misled by prejudiee—itmay even act 
from witng impulses, as the lust of dominion or plunder. It 
may be so constituted as to include far less than one half the 
intellect and moral worth of the whole body. Infallibility 
must not be looked for on earth; but it is far less probable 
that the larger portion of a million should mistake or be in 
fluenced by improper motives than that a thousand, or a/| 
dozen, or a single individual should. The democracy of 
Athens sometimes decreed unjust wars; but a tyrant of the 
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that considerable portion of the sex who might be led by ex- 
isting prejudices, and the slavery in which they have been 
educated, to decline them. We propose, then, that that por- 
tion of the fair sex who choose to vindicate their ‘ inalienable 
rights’ be at once enrolled im the election poll-books, the jury 
lists, the militia, and wherever ‘citizens’ are required to do 
duty. We are sure an immediate improvement would be ex- 
perienced in the increased attention paid to the public service— 
especially in the militia, where it is much needed. As to the 
army, considering that only a part of the sex would at once 
resume their restored rights, they showldimot be required to 
furnish over two thousand rank and file of eight; but 
these should be at once despatched to F effect- 
ive force is much needed. The Indians to mind 
those we have there now; and a little feminine sagacity in 
the General’s department is very much needed. As to Con- 
gress, our old prejudices, we fear, still warp our judgement. 

We must remember that Massachusetts has a large majority 
of the gentler sex (that was,) and that a new Senator is soon 
to be chosen ; and it would rather ‘go against the grain’ to 
have—what is the softest term for old woman?—an expe- 
rienced matron in the place of Daniel Webster. Sut princi- 
ples would not be half so precious if they did not demand 
some sacrifice of personal feeling. 

We must break off ;—but the following tit-bit is too rich. 
A timely glance at the left corner of the eye of the Kentuckian 
who put this hoax upon our travelling economist would be 
worth an interest in a lithographic city, with all the wolf- 
traps appurtenant. Miss M. relates, (Vol. I. p. 306,) with 
the most unconscious gravity, that 

“ We passed [in Kentucky] an unshaded meadow, where the 
grass had caught fire every day at eleven o'clock the i 

. Thsd ates the necessity of shade.” {!!1] 

Not a bit of it, my lady. It demonstrates the consummate 
assurance of the Nimrod Wildtire who humbugged you, and 
your own outraged credulity. Who could have deemed it 
possible that a woman of uncommon shrewdness would swal- 











|| low this marvel? The idea quite destroys our appetite for 


political philosophy ;—and, in the best humor with Miss M. 
and the world in general, we take leave of the subject. 
—_——— 


Vermuont.—The Administration party No. I. in this State 
held its Convention at Montpelier on the 21 stinst.—Jonathan 
Jenness, Esq. in the Chair, and nominated their old ticket 
for State officers: Hon. Wm. C. Bradley for Governor, John 
S. Pettibone for Lieutenant Governor, and Charles R. Cleaves 
for Treasurer. This is the section of the party which is com- 
posed in part of the Van Buren portion of the Anti-Masons, 
and is supposed to be friendly to their principles. The other 





early ages seemed to consider war his only fitting vocation. 
If our authoress can meson only that the ma- 
jority will ultimately do right, and that the pressure of eb- 
lightened and virtuous public opinion must eventually be felt | 
in the action of the body politic, even when in opposition to 
its earlier prepossessions, she propounds a cheering truth, ip 
supporting which we very cordially agree with ber. 

But the most puzzling of the many singular doctrines put 
forth by Miss Martineau are those contained in her chapcer 
or the “Political Non-Existence of Women.” She there 
stands boldly furta in maintenance of the proposition that) 
women should participate equally in all the political rights 
and duties of men, declaring that “ the democratic principle 
requires the equal political representation of all rational be- 
ings ;” and, in bar of the counter plea of female acquiescence 
in the existing order of things—*TI, for one, do not acquiesce. 
“T declare that whatever obedience I yield to the laws of the 
“ suciety in which I live is a-mutter between, not the com- 
“ munity and myself, but my judgement and my will. Any 
“ punishment inflicted on me for the breach of those laws, I 
“should regard as so much gratuitous injury; for to those 
“ laws I have never, actually or virtually, assented. I know 
‘that there are women in England who agree with me in this. 
“ I know that there are women in America who agree with 
“me in this. The plea of acquiescence is invalidated by us.” 

Now we have strong misgivings that our own democracy 
is not of the first water, according to Miss Martineay; but 
we go this most decidedly. We fully subscribe to the doc- 
trine that an equality of political rights is the fair result of an 
equality of political duties. But we are somewhat conserva- 











of investigation and inquiry are over, No man will study to 


tive also, and would not force these rights and duties upon 


section held its Convention on Wednesday of this week, but 
we have not yet heard from it. It may be presumed, how- 
ever, that the same ticket will be nominated. . It is a poor 
business for a minority to divide on trifling considerations— 
reminding us of the militia captain whose company consisted 
of one soldicr. He remarked that he found it perfectly easy 
to go through the regular exercise, except in ordering the 
‘rear rank to take distance,’—<hat was like dividing soul 
from body. We hope the friends of the Administration in 
Vermont will profit by his experience. 





The Whigs talk of a State Convention on the 12th. They 
have nominated for Senators—in Windsor County, Julius 
Converse, Francis E. Phelps, William Steele, Abel Gilson ; 
in Rutland, Robert Pierpont, Zimri Howe, and Thomas D. 
Hammond; in Washington, Henry F. Janes and Joshua 
Thwing. In the last County, the Van Buren party have 
nominated their old Senators, Messrs. Waterman and Kins- 
man, for re-election. 


The Administration press of Ohio seems to be rapidly 
taking ground against all Banks and paper money. 

Joseph C. Noyes, Esq. of Eastport, has been nominated 
for Congress by the Whigs of the Washington District, Maine, 
in lieu of Frederick Hobbs, Esq. who has removed from the 
District. Messrs. Pillsbury and Chandler, the rival ‘ Demo- 
cratic’ candidates; are both still in the field; so that there is 









a prospect of halfa dozen trials without effecting a choice. 
The Loco-Focos of stown, Ms. and vicinity are go- 
ing to hold a meeti of July on Bunker Hill. 


an invitation to deliver an 








innati on the 4th of July. 
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Ruope Istanp.—The combined Administration and Anti- 
Masonic parties in this State have nominated Hon. Messrs. 
Dutee J. Pearce and William Sprague for re-election to the 
next Congress. Mr. Sprague had expressed an inclination 
to retire, and his consent to run again is somewhat doubtful. 
Every town was represented in the Administration Conven- 
tion, but few, we believe, in the Anti-Masonic, which was 
held on the preceding evening. 

The Whigs held a Convention about the same time, and 
nominated Joseph L. Tillinghast, Esq. of Providence, and 
Col. Robert B. Craaston of Newport as opposing candidates. 


Mr. Tilli »was for many years Speaker of the Assem- 
bly under Republican ascendancy, and is a gen- 
ueman of ability. Col. Cranston is a new man. 


Atasama.—The Legislature of this State convened in 
extraordinary session at Tuscaloosa on the 12th. All the 
old officers were re-elected. Gov. Clay transmitted a Mes- 
sage, recommending that some measure of relicf should be 
adopted, but extremely hostile toa National Bank. The Le- 
gislature have not yet done any thing of moment. This pay- 


ing of heavy debts, without the wherewithal, is rather a deli- |) 


cate business, and requires much deliberation. 


Later.—The Tuscaloosa ‘ Flag of the Union’ of the 19th 
brings intelligence of the election of Hon. Clement C. Clay, 
present Governor of the State, to the seat in the U. S. Senate 
vacated by Hon. John M’Kinley, appointed a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Gov. Clay of course retires from the can- 
vass for the Chief Magistracy, and the friends of the Admin- 
istration must select a new candidate. We should esteem an 
election to the Senate under such circumstances a questicna- 
ble tribute to his popularity, however it may speak for his 
worth. 








Mr. Webster arrived at St. Louis on the 9th, and was en- 
thusiastically received by a great concourse of Missourians. 
The number is estimated at six thousand. He partouk of a 


free dinner with the citizens, and made a brief speech to} 


them, but partially and moderately political. The derange- 
ment of the currency, and the which should be em- 
ployed to correct it, formed the theme of his political ob- 
servations. He departed soon after ina stcambont, for Alton, 
Illinois, whence he returns by Peoria, Chicago and Detroit. 
The early convention of Congress bas somewhat curtailed his 
tour, and will hasten his return. 





The Friends of Mr. Webster in this city assembled at Ma- 
sonic Hall on Wednesday evening to recommend him for the 
Presidency, subject to the decision of a more general expres- 
sion of the wishes of the Whig party. The meeting was over- 
flowing—Jonathan Thompson in the chair. Thomas Fessen- 
den, Esq. read a long Address, setting forth the claims and 


services of Mr. Webster, and was followed by S. G. Ray-| member. 


mond, Esq. in a speech of considerable length, prefacing a 
series of resolutions. We make room for some of them: 


2. Resolved, That in the judgement of this meeting, it is 
the duty of Congress to provide a remedy for the existing em- 
barrassments in the currency of the country, and that we 
trust that the approaching session will not close until they 
shall have prepared the way for a return to specie pa 
in of the present unnatural and dangerous expedient. 

. Resolved, That we approve of the following sentiments 
of Mr. Webster: “I profvss to be a bullionist, in the usual 
and accepted sense of that word. I am for a solid specie ba- 


sis for our circulation, and for specie as a part of the circula- 


- so far as it may be practicable and convenient. 
lor giving no value to paper merely as paper. I abhor 
—that is to say, irredeemable_paper—paper that may not be 
converted into gold and silver at the will of the holder.” 
4. Resolved, That we approve the determination expressed 
Ntionel Banke vntl the publi vice should le to go for a 
clearly 


Iam 


Bank until the public voice should demand it. 
. That in view of the Mr. 
wich tion aero ee 


ple, we deem it right respectfully to call the attention of the 


nation to him as a fit candidate for our suffrages at the next 


Presidential Election; sincerely believing that by his election 
should and a 


to the Presidency 
pledge to the 
i ible 


at once a 
and to the world that the dominion 
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munications on political subjects with each other, that we 
should thus declare our preference, under existing cireum- 
stances, for the distinguished statesman just Ba man 
whom the country respects as one of its chiefest ornaments 
und one of its shining lights—a worthy son of liberty, who, 
side by side with the illustrious Clay, has stood foremost tn 
the ranks of the Whigs, and given himself up to the exposi- 
tion and defence of their principles; and that we edge our- 
selves, in case the Whigs should adopt him as their candi- 
date, to do all to promote his election, that is consistent with 
the character of honest freemen contending for their r ghts. 
11. Resolved, That while we thus express our preference, 
in the existing state of things, for Mr. Webster, we mean not 
to separate ourselves from our political friends here or else- 
, where, but hereby announce our determination to abide the 
iresult of a National Convention on that question, or to adopt 
any other course which a majority of the Whigs in Congress 
may recommend their political friends to pursue, in order to 
| produce a fair expression of the sentiments of the Wing par- 
| ty on this subject. 


| The Mayor of Boston has addressed a letter to the May- 
ors of this city, Philadelpbin and Baltimore, asking their co- 
operation in memorializing Congress to regulate and restrain 





the admission of foreign paupers into this country. 


we you with this cane. The workmanship 
was by a descendant of our native town of 
‘tree. wood is a part of that ship which bore the 
of the Constitution which you so firmly and effectually 
ded ;—and with it, sir, we teuder our best wishes, and 
our most fervent prayers for the continuance of your 
and bappiness. 

We do not take our leave of you; we still look upon 
as our Representative and protector, fully believing that you 
never will suffer our rights to be infri or any part of our 
beloved constitutfon violated. 

It is not my purpese to make a protracted 
time, although I think the present occasion, 
situation of our country, would authorize it. 

There appears a cloud of misfortunes hovering over us. 
We see gloom and despair depicted in many countenances. 
And wheace is the cause?) A merciful Providence has smiled 
upon us; the earth has proluced in abundance; we have 
been blessed with health—and prosperous in our labors; we 
have been at peace with all the world; and I ask, sir, where 
must we look for the cause ? 

I will not censure. Is it owing to the conduct of the late 
Administration? If so, we hope that the present will profit 
by the errors of the last, and that we muy yet be u happy 
and prosperous nation. 

We renewedly, sir, tender our affeetionate regard and 
prayers, that your hfe may be prolonged, that you may con- 


FSFE 


F 


at this 
the unhappy 





R. T. Vanmetre, Esq. (Adm.) is announced as a candidate 
for Congress in the Hardin District, Kentucky, in opposition 


himself favorable to a National Bank. 


for Congress by the Whigs of the Fifth District of Maryland, | 
lately represented by Hon. Wm. C. Johnson. It is a Whig | 
District. 

| John T. H. Worthington, Esq. has been nominated for 


District, Bultimore County. Hon. James Turner, the pre- 
sent Member, will be supported by the Whigs. Chances ra- 
ther in favor of Mr. W. 
| Hon. Francis Thomas, for four years Chairman of the Je- 

diciary Committee, will be opposed with great spirit in the 

Frederick District. The Whigs will unite on Joseph J. Mer- | 
i rick or William Price. 
| Hon. John A. Quitman, late of the State Senate, has been 
"proposed as a Whig candidate fur Governor of Miasiesippi. 





| Gov. Dudicy of North Carolina has resolved aot to call an 
extra session of the Legislature to consider the state of the 
| Banks. 
clusion. 
| Gor. Duncan of Ulinois has ¢onvened the State Legisla- 
| ture, to devise ways and means of extrication from our * bad 
i box.’ 
| Col. M’ Clellan is in the field as an Administration candi- 
date fur Congress, in the Second District of Tennessee, in 
| Opposition t» Hon. Samuel Bunch, the present Opposition | 











| VIEWS OF HON. JOHN Q@. ADAMS. 


! 


from his District recently waited upon Ex-President Adama, 







| tude for his services in Congress. 
‘Committee, Mr. Minot Thayer, addressed Mr. Adams as fol- 
| lows: 
Sir—lIt affords me much pleasure to infurm you that at a 
meeting of the Delegation of the last Legislature from the 
| Twelfth Congressioval District, Hon. 8S. A. Turner and Eben. 
. of Scituate, Mr. Sulomon Richmond, of Ply- 
mouth, Mr. Harvey Field. of Quincy, and myself, were ap- 
| pointed a Commitee to tender to you our cordial congratula- 
| tions on your sule arrival in your native town, after a long 
| absence from your affectionate friends, during which time you 
have so faithfully and beneficially supported our rights, and so 
effectively defended our National Constitution. 

We have seen with deep regret the attempts which have 
been made, and the means resorted to, to embarrass you in 
debate, and oppose your defence of one of the most impor- 
tant and vital principles of a Republican form of Guvermment. 
We have witnessed with great anxiety the disposition to bear 
down the long established right of ree discussion, and the 


reign || privilege of petitioning—but, sir, we have ‘also seen those 


important principles defended and by your cminent 

We feel grateful not only for ourselves, for all who may 
come after us, for your u perseverance in sustain- 
ing them;—and, sir, as a memorial of our gratitude, 
and our entire approbation of the course which you have pur- 


devo-|| talents, in a most signal and 


Col. Anthony Kimmel of Montgomery has been nominated h pose 


Congress by the friends of the Administration in the Third ' 


Unue in our Councils—continuing to promote the peace and 
prosperity of our common country; aud when the time may 


| 

' 
to Hon. George Calhoon, (Whiz.) Mr. Vanmetre expresses ! atrive that you must finish your labors here on earth, may 
| you enter that blessed world, where there is no contention, op- 


un, Sorrow Of pain. 


MR ADAMS REPLY. 
Gentlemen—Next to the satisfaction which a Representa- 


jj tive wf the People may derive, on a culm review of bis conduct 


upon trying occasions in the course of his public services, from 
the deliberate testimony of his own conscience, there can be 
no object of more fervent desire to him, than the sincere and 
general approbation of his constituents. In saying this 1 am 





Gov. Clark of Kentuchy has come te a similar con- ) 


warranted in appealing to your own convictions, who as your- 
selves Representatives of the People, will, with your bearts 
lam sure, respond to the sentiment, from your own expe 
fence. 

As the Representative in the Congress of the United States, 
of the same constituents as those of the members of the le- 
islature who have dune me the hunor through you as their 
committee to express their approbation of my conduct, | have 
endeavored faithfully to discharge my duty wo them and to 
our common country. Some parts of that duty have been ar- 
duoas, and have given rise tv Wuch unpleasant excitement 
and contreversy. Avuiding so fur as was possible, consistent 
with the discharge of my duty, all action or language inita- 
ting or offensive to our countrymen of other parts of the 
Union, ond carefully shunning ail unneccessary encounter of 
contlicting interests and opinions, when I believed the just 
rights of my own and your constituents to be disregarded or 
in peril, 1 have felt myself called to defend and vindicate 
them, without regard to possible consequences to myself. In 
this I have barely and rigorously discharged my duty, for 
which and for any accidental inconvenience that may have 
falicn to me in the progress of public measures the approba- 
tion of yourselves and of our constituents is ample reward. 
I accept also the token of your regard which you have the 








goodness now to present to me, its value in all other respects 
| than as a friendly token, being within the bounds which I have 


| A Committee of Representatives in the State Legislature i throughout my whole public life prescribed to myself in the 
tl With regard to the present situation of our country, my 
| and presented him an elegant gold-headed cane, made of the i 
| wood of the old frigate Constitution, as a memento of grati-| 


The chairman of the! 


acceptance ol presents. 


sentiments correspond entirely with yours. In the midst of 
the bounties of Providence, pr Petoet upon us with a profu- 
sion scarcely ever lavished upon any other nation, we are suf- 
fering severely from causes which I fear we must attribute 
entirely w ourselves. In our relations at this time with for- 
eign nations, and most especially with the Indian tribes, we 
have far more to answer for than to complain of. Our re- 
cent Indian War was of our own provoking, and has been 
waged iu no creditable manner. And while we have wronged 
our neighbour at the South, by utterly anjustifiable violations 
of her territory, unauthorized even by Congress, we are pet 
mitting another neighbor at the North, to encroach with im- 


punity vur own territory, aud to curtail the boundaries 
of a sapere of our own native Commonwealth. 

We at the present moment a still more astonishing 
and portentous spectacic to the world. W a dollar of 
National Debt, we are in the midst of a national . 
From a Treasury overflowing with fifty millions of dollars, 
our Government pays in paper trash the wages of the Clerks 
in public offices. The nation is insolvent—the whole 
insolvent. You inquire if this is owing to the conduct of 
the late Administration. I believe it is attributable to various 
causes, among which the grant of the use of the moncys, 'n 
the Treasury, to numerous State Curporations, er of 
the President of the U. States, without authority of Law, 
was the most pernicious. Having said so when the deed 
was done, I can bave no hesitation in repeating it, now that 
its fatal consequences are from the wreck of the 
public credit. The usr monies while in the 
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venue, and the payment of them as c 
fulfil the me 2 of the nation bad been granted by law, 
to the Bank of the United States, for an equivalent. lit 
had never been of much profit to that Bank, because the de- 

its there had never been considerable at any one time. 
They never were suffered to accumulate ; for the mument a 
surplus appeared, it was applied towards the discharge of 
the National debt. It was ively at the moment when the 
whole debt was paid off, when the revenue was doubled 
by the sudden and enormous increase of the proceeds of the 
Jublic Lands, that the use of the money in the Treasury was 
taken irom the Bank of the United States, chartered by and 
under the control of Congress, and dribbled out in parcels to 
suit favorite purchasers, to a multitude of State Banks, with- 
out responsible capitals, and wholly beyond the control of 
Congress or of the Executive Government of the United 
States. Ofthe means of information possessed by the Gov- 
ernment, as to their condition and credit, you may judge from 
the recent circular addressed to them by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, stating that he had learnt their stoppage of pay- 
ment, from the newspapers. 

But the ruin of the pecuniary concerns of the nation, the 
melancholy reverses of fortune, and loss of character among 
the wealthy, and the loss of daily bread to the laboring poor 
and their children, the distress we are witncssing among all 
classes of people, are not owing alove to the errors of the late 
Administration. There have been errors of the people them- 
selves, for which they are now atoning, and from which they 
can only recover by their own energics. The tide of their 
prosperity bas rushed them in a tempest, till it over- 
flowed their banks, and down their mounds. All his- 
tory testifies, as the father of our cace pronounces his lamen- 
tation in the Paradise Lost— 





*Now I perceive 
Peace to corrupt, no less than War to waste.’ 

The unrestrained pursuit of inordinate wealth, and the 
abuse of credit, especially by the agency of Banks, are the 
proximate causes of the catastrophe under which we are now 
laboring. I believe a Natiooal Bank, chartered by Congress, 
with a capital sufficient to control all other existing Banks 
and to regulate the currency, to be the only practicable expe- 


dient for restoring and maintaining specie payments; but I} 


entertain a doubt whether it should be a bank of discount.— 
With regard to this, my mind is not definitely made up. I 


incline more strongly to the opinion, that the suspension of |) 


specie payments by such a Bank, should not only eperate as 
a» immediate forfeiture of its charter, but be made a penal 
olvace in the President and Directors of the Institution. The 
violation of moral principle, committed by a bank, ineuspen- 
ding specie payments, is, in my estimatian, nut inferior to that 
of fraudulent bankruptcy im an individual. The right of any 
Legislature to authorise such a suspension is questionable, 
and the repeal of laws expressly enacted to enforce the fulfil- 
ment of contracts, at the very moment when they have been 
broken, isa mockery of all moral principle and a scandal to 
Luman legislation. 

But, fellow citizens, I indulge the hope that the sufferings 
of the country, at the present crisis, are like the paroayams of 
a fever, efforts of nature to throw off the disease. We have 
tried the nostrums of empirics, and as usual they have aggra- 
vated the worst symptoms of the distemper. 1 fear we have 
no reached the last stage of the pestilence, and that we are 
~ to be move severely handled by the Doctor than by the 

hase, 

Sut the patient has a firm and vigorous constitution, and 
he cannotdie. After suffering as we must, under the opera- 
tion of some other mountebank experiment, upon the failure 
of which those who palm it upon ud will tell us, it is what we 
have always predicted, and then offer another, perhaps the 
people themaclves will discover that they have been led 
astray upon a wrong track, and will return to the right one. 
This has happened to us more than once horetofore. The calm 
and considerate return of the people, through their own suf- 
lcrings to justice, temperance and prosperity, is one of the 
greatest and best characteristics of the nation. It gave us an 
excellent Constitution of the United States, mesed we Na- 
Niqnal Paley under the name of a Confederation; it gave usa 
gallant and a glorious Navy instead of dry docks and gun- 

ts. Ie specie payments, after they had been sus- 
pended almost universally, and under circumstances of far 


greater difficulty and danger than the tn it will 
restore them « With regard tot ra- || 
tion, T cannot much contidence that as you #tggest it 


will profit by the errors of the last. The errors of the last 
Administration, are in the eyes of the present, its virtues. The 
eminent success of the substitution of State Banks for a Bank 
of the United States, has crowned the late Administration 
vith so much glory, that nothing less than a hint from the 
People can never convince the present Administration that it 
“as an error. The reform must come from the people them- 


selves 





Hon. Edward Turner seems likely to be settled upon as 
the Whig candidate for next Governor of Mississippi. 

Hon. 8. 8. Prentiss of arrenand A. L. Acce of Lowndes 
‘re proposed as Whig for Congress in Mississippi. 


Treasury, in the interval between the receipt mms as = Gov. Edwards, of Connecticut, appears te have demolished 


| do, but itt’ not what it professes to do.—So of others. There 


' self in the State Senate by his hostility to the local interests 
lof Natchez, recently visited that city, where his appearance 


tom of the siguers of the Declaration of Independence,) was | 


GENERAL NEWS. 





himself by vetoing the repeal of the New Haven City Bank 
charter ; and Lieut. Gov. Stoddard ditto, by giving a casting 
vote against the overthrow of the Stamford Bank. They are 
both roughly handled in the journais of their own party, as 
also by a large ‘ Democratic’ meeting at New Haven, Gov. 
E.'s residence. We notice sundry doctrines advanced in the 
Governor's Vet Message which differ from our own views, 
viz: 1. That the stockholders in a Bank are not legally and 
properly responsible for the malconduct of the President and 
Directors thereof. We hold this sentiment most pernicious, 
as tending to destroy or greatly weaken the proper accounta- 
| bility of the Banks to the people. If the stockholders cannot 
|find honest men for officers, or make their rogucs behave like 
|honest men, the power granted them should be withdrawn, 
‘and placed in more vigilant or more fortunate hands. A kin- 
| dred assumption that a Legislature cannot take away a char- 
| ter which has been clearly violated to the injury of the com- 
| munity, where no particular provision has been made for 
such a case, strikes us as equally unsound. The ‘ Vested 
| Rights’ of a corporation are vitiated by its gross violation of 
the conditions on which they were given. He is no true 
friend of Banks who can wink at any knavery which may be 
| practised under cover of the privileges accorded them. 


] —=— 
| Specie Payments.—We have sven a list of some twenty or 


thirty Banks scattered over the country which continue to 
|pay specie. This is in the main sheer humbug. Their gen- 
eral rule is to pay specie provided nobody will ask for it, and 
|in case something is to be made by the profession. Thus, | 
the Ohio Life and Trust Compaay have resumed to avoid the | 
disastrous consequences to thousands of the loss of its char-| 
ter, after having got in most of its cireulation, and will doubt- 
less redeem every note presented, but be careful to issue no | 
more. 











! 


It must do business hereafter with the bills of other | 
|non-specie-paying banks.—So our neighboring Brooklyn 


| Bank calls itself specie-paying, in order to hold the Post | 
Office deposites, but doles out ten cent pieces, uses the notes 
| of other Banks, and refuses to give its own notes on the cer- 
| tified checks of its depositors. This may be the best it can 


are many Banks so situated that they can call in most oftheir 
|own paper and then make a parade of paying specie for their 
‘notes, but not one can do its regular, usual business on a spe- 
cie basis. Let the matter be fairly understood. 


Hon. A. G. McNutt, of Vicksburg, the Anti-Bank candid- 
ate for Governor of Mississippi, and who has signalized bim- 


excited such indignation that be decamped forthwith. 
Hon. Thomas King Carrell, (son of Charles Carroll, the 


recently nominated as a Whig candidate for Congress in the | 
Princess Ane District, Md. He declined, however, on the 
plea of urgent private business, 

Col. R. E. B. Bayler and John W. Bridges, Esq. both of 
Wilcox county, will oppose the return of Hon. F. S. Lyon to 
Congters in the Mobile District, Alabuma. 





[fom Baltimore county, Md. has consented to be offered for a 





Hon. James T'urncr, the present Opposition Congressman 


re-clection. 
Gea. Foreman, of Cecil county, is the Administration can- 
didate for Congress from the Centerville District. 








Arkansas.—We learn that the portion of the surplus mo- 
iney which fell to the State of Arkansas, has been, it seems, 
lost to that State, in consequence of the inexcusable conduct 
of the Treasurer. He had, it is said, drafts to the amount of 
| $130,000 upon the Agricultural Bank of ay at Natch- 
ez. He proceeded to Natchez—found the Pet Bank “ hard 
run,"—and was induced to give the Bank time until July 
next, to pay the draft in specie, which was wanted to set the 
new State Bank in operation. He returned home, and had 
hardly reached there before news of the suspension came 


upon him. he started for Natchez, although the Bank 
was not to eens cot Delpy end wae 
be arrived could be . In this 


state of the case, Mr. wy started for Washington, to 
lay his before Government. 
Oe ee unanene states that the dis! 


— 
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money on hand, which were intended w defray Government 
expense. [Exprese. 

CP The Erie ( Pa.) Observer grossly misquotes the New 
Yorker in saying that we have compared suing Banks for 
specie to poisoning wells. We believe suing a poor business 
at any rate, and one which should never be resorted to against 
those who are clearly unable to pay, as the Banks now are to 
pay specie. Tt is just as fair to sue a Bank under such cir- 
cumstances as an individual, and no more so. We should 
esteem the man who sued his neighbor on a note which the 
latter was unable to pay on the moment, but which the holder 
could readily pass off at a slight discount, rather a hard citi- 
zen. Would not the Observer? 

What we did say about ‘poisoning wells’ referred to the 
conduct of those brokers who kept running the weaker Banks 
of this city during the last day of specie payment because 
they knew those Banks were reduced to gold only, and they 
could sell that as fast as they got it ata premium. Selling it 
at ence for city notes again, they would make another haul, 
and repeat the process. One broker made fifty dollars in an 
hour or two in that way. Does the Observer deem this 
money honestly earned? Let us be sure we differ before 
disputing. 

Having thus misrepresented us on one point, the Observer 
proceeds to wrong us on another, by quoting a part of our 
remarks of June 10th on the Bank Suspension, as inconsis- 
tent with the former. We said then that the Suspension had 
furnished an apparently strong argument against the Banking 
System as it has hitherto existed in this country. The Ob- 
server quotes our remarks thus far, suppressing the imme- 
diate conclusion of the paragraph, which is as follows :—*‘ We 
“say not that thes are sound arguments against the Banks, 
“but they are s as naturally present themselves to an 
“ honest opponent of our present Banking System.” Is this 
honest? And now, if it be any satisfaction to the Observer, 
we will say that the troubles of the last few months have fully 
demonstrated to our mind the dangers and evils of our present 
system of unregulated and unlimited State Banking, or of 
State Banking with such control only a3 has been exercised 
by the General Government through the Public Revenues 
and the Deposite Banks. On this point, our opinion has 
changed from apprehension to full conviction. If the Gov- 
ernment cannot otherwise restrain within proper limits the 
issue of State Bank paper, it must reject it altogether, and 
receive and pay nothing but gold and silver. Still we hope 
we neither differ with the Observer nor ourself, Whogainsays? 








GOV. HAMILTON'S LETTER, 
From the Charleston Mercury. 
To Nicnoras Bipo.e, Ese. 
President of the Bank of the United States : 

Sin,—The Citizens of Charleston, at a public meeting held 
on the 18th May, for the purpose of considering the expedi- 
ency of the Banks of this ctty suspending specie payment, 
consequent On the suspension in the Northern cities, passed 
the following resolution: 
“ Resolved, That the Presidents of the Banks in this city be 
requested to establish forthwith a correspondence with the 
Banks of the other peeremny — of the —- for the pur- 

of taking early measures for the resumpti specie pay- 
mente ; yea this measure does take at ma eau 
taneous throughout the United States, with the Nast pent 
ble disturbance to the exchanges of the country.” 
This resolution was referred to the Presidents of the differ- 
ent Banks, and an allotment made for the correspondence of 
each, with the several institutions in the commercial cities of 
the Union, and to myself was assigned the honor of communi- 
cating with you on the important subject which it compre- 
hends. The private letter which I have already written you, 
must have prepared you for this communication. I shall 
make no apology for aera directly through the pub- 
lic press. The great power and extensive influence of the 
Bank over which you preside, (to say nothing of the promi- 
nent position you yourself personally occupy.) would seem to 
make it eminently proper, if the s are to co-operate in 
effecting an carly and salutary return of the country to a sound 
currency, that in this effort your exertions, enlightened by the 
experience you have had in the finances of the United States, 


hould be directed to the highly i object of combi- 
ioe and concentrating the action of the other Banks in the 
Union, to the accomplishment of this mest desirable result. 


SJ o a . . a 
[We are absolutely ubliged to omit that portion of the let- 
ter which treats of the present condition of the country and 
the causes of public distress. Gov. H. maintains that an 














pee we 
officers in that quarter had at least $200,000 of Mississippi 


early and general resumption of specie payments must Le 










































effected, and that a continuance of the Baak warfare of the 
last six years must inevitably work the ruin of the country. 
He holds that great universal causes have existed to produce 
the calamities of the times, and that, though the financial 
measures of the National Executive, such as the Removal of 
the Deposites, Treasury Order, &c. have tended to aggravate 
the disorder, yet the seeds of it existed and would have man- 
ifested their existence at all events. The extravagant and 


unregulated expansion of the paper currency he deems the 
most efficient cause of our troubles. He then proceeds—] 


divided the country into two parties. That they consequently 
offer the following antagonist remedies : 

Ist. The organ of the Government indicates a determina- 
tion todivorce the government from all connection with Banks, 
to have its own strong box, and by compelling the payment of 
all Gover t dues in specie, to bring the country back toa 
hard c , 

mee = The supporters of a credit system are simply in fa- 
vor of a re-charter of the Bank of the United States by Con- 
gress and believe that by the salutary operation of this insti- 
tution on the circulation and exchanges of the country, the 
= evils would be cured with the least possible distur- 

to the great interests of the country. 

The limits to which my own inclinations and a due regard 

for your patience assign me, forbid my treating the large and 
profoundly interesting topics comprehended in Seegree’ 
tions, m a manner which their own importance seem 
todemand. They cannot however be passed over in silence. 
It must, I think, be obvious to any man of reflection, that if 
it should be desirable that coin should either form the sole 
constituent, or enter more largely into our circulation, this 
end is only to be accomplished, safely and beneficially, by a 
gradual process; by which the country shall be even insensi- 
ble of the change which is going on in the standard of value. 
The truth is, this country and Great Britain have been built 
up by the credit system, or, in other words, by a paper circu- 
lation ; if not at all times convertible in ie, at least at 
all times having its value guaged by Gold and Siiver. If the 
Government had the despoic power of annihilating every 
Bank in the United States at a blow, and of burning every 
Bank Note by the hand of the common hangman, it would 
only lead to a ruin and transfer of property greater aud far 
more desolating than have signalized the footsteps of the most 
sanguinary revolution which has occurred in the world. If 
therefore, Gevernment was to attempt partially the accom- 
plishment of this end, by the means which have been announ- 
ced, it must produce a climax in our present suffering, and fill 
the whole country with convulsion and alarm. The truth is, 
the institutions and habits of a people are not to be torn up in 
aday. The excessive issue of paper money has had much 
to do with our difficulties, but the emission of credits, 
convertible circulation, when well sustained 
and guaranteed by specie and its equivalent in solid securi- 
ties have made England and America what they are, whilst a 
hard money currency has not prevented Spain amd Italy from 
sinking into their present condition of debasement and imbe- 
cility. 

The mere fact of not making money a tender in 
ordinary times, is an effective ae he for its waits to the 
public. Mr. Burke, im the grandeur which belonged to his 
genius, said forty seven years ago, in speaking of the curren- 
cy of England, as contrasted with that of France. ‘Our pa- 

money is of value in commerce, because in law it is none. 
t is powerful on ‘Change, because in Westminster Hall it is 
impotent. In payment of a debt of twenty shillings, a credi- 
tar may refuse all the paper of the Bank of England. Nor is 
there amongst us a single public security of any quality or na- 
ture whatsoever, that is enforced by authority. In fact it may 
pre shown that our paper wealth, instead of lessening 
the Ged am area A hepa Instead of a sub- 
stitute for money, ilitates its entry, its exit and its 
cirealation, that it is the symbol of ity, and not the 
badge of distress.’ There is quite as ae ae 
and sound sense in this passage, as of verbal elegance. 
Raont 

























































THE NEW-YORKER. 





| escence in the measure. I think a preference be giv. 
| en to the re-charter of the present Bank of the United States, 
ee oe eo . Inthe 
first place by taking your k, the banking ca of the 
Oe ne renee Ae ee 
ment this capital probably some fort: millions, and 
revive that ean spirit of spesaletion, which it is the is: 
terest of the country to have allayed. Your institution is, 
moreover, in the exercise of its full functions with its capital 
id in, and in ion of all the capacities for immediate- 
os upon the currency of the country. 1 do 





is not to be concealed, sir, that if the advocates of a hard mo- || 
ney currency could succeed in carrying their favorite hypo- 
thesis into practical operation, every man whose liabilities 
amounted to one fifth part of his actual property, would be 
ruined. I leave any man who is acquainted with the charac- | 
ter of our people, to decide if they would permit Col. Benton } 
to put us like mice into his great metallic retort for the pur- 
of ascertaining how long we could breathe in this ex- 
ted receiver. I have no toleration for theories that are 
to place nine-tenths of the country under the parental custody 
of the a ee een ees toe 
the despair which poverty — u those who 
have others to curse and not themselves Ghete 

Whilst I feel the utter absurdity, not to say wickedness of 

ipitating the country snddenly into a great and alarming 
change in its currency I am not insensible of the signal evils 
which are on the other hand incident to a profuse issue of pa- 

money, which combined with a spirit of extravagant specu- 
ice, have brought us precisely to our t condition. 

I shall therefore now proceed with the greatest possible 
brevity, but with the utmost deference to suggest what seem 
to me to be appropriate remedies to meet the evils of the pre- 
sent crisis. 

Ist. I shall speak of those which are of a permanent cha- 
racter winch I think will approximate toa gradual though ef- 
fective cure of our currency. 

2d. Of those of a temporary character, but by which how- | 
ever, the Banks might at an early day resume specie pay- 
ments, and from which immediate relief might be affurded, 
and the present embarrassments essesitially mitigated, or en- 
tirely removed. 

Ist. No permanent eure can be applied to the existing 
distemperature of our currency, except through a fixed pro- 
vision of the Constitution and Laws by which the Bank } woe 
ital of the U. States shall not be increased hereafter ;~ but on 
the contrary, be gradually diminished by the falling in of the 
Charters of existing Banks until the amount of capital among 
the States shall reach a point to be apportioned by some ra- 

| tio among them, that shall be deemed safe and proper. Per- 
haps a ratio that shall be compounded of population and ex- 
ports, would be the safest rule of proportion. 

For this and the following purposes, it would be necessary 
to obtain an amendment of the Constitution of the U. States. 

Ist. This Amendment ought to contain likewise the expli- 
cit grant to Congress of the authority to incorporate a Bank 
of the United States with such limitations against the abuse 
of power as experience may have euggested. The provision 
ought to prohibit the Government of the U. States holding 
more than one eigtith.of the Stock of the said Baik, for which 
it should be entitled to but one sixteenth of its re ntative 
power in the clection of Directors. 

2d. The States should likewise solemnly abjure the power 
of incorporating a Bank beyond the amount of Capital fixed 
at the ratio, and confer upon Congress the power of deter- 

|| mining the denomination of the Bills to be issued, in order 
that in this essential particular the currency might be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

The object of this last provision will be obvious. Congress 
might, through the instrumentality of this power, gradually 
increase the metallic circulation, by enacting for cxample, 
that no State should after the year forty issue a Note of a lhes 
|| denomination than Five Dollars, in forty-five of Ten, and in 
fifty of a less denomination than Twenty Dollars—a scheme 
which Mr. Calhoun disclosed in his «b'e Speech on the Cur- 
rency. In this mode I conceive that the Banking Capital of 
the country might be brought down; the paper currency di- 
minished, and the metallic circulation gradually augmented 
without any dangerous disturbance of th standard of value. 


so surrendered or its actual value as estimated pro rata, by 
adding your surplas, so that the Stock of the present Stock- 
holders of the k of the United States might be brought 
down to about fifteen millions, that the other twenty millions 
be divided between the Government and other Banks. That 
a Bank in the city of New York should be selected as your 
Branch, whose capital your Bank should take as your Stock, 
letting the Stockbolders in at par for the amount of their 
Stock; a Bank be likewise selected in Boston, Providence, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and New 
Orleans, and the rest of your capital of thi ve millions to 
be divided between the Government and Commercial 
points where it would be expedient to establish branches. I 
sould not, if I had the power, give = @ renewal of your 
Charter on any other terms, because this scheme involves no 
dangerous augmentation of the Banking capital cf the United 
States. which as a whole, ought Ret on any account to be in 
creased. It is true that in several of the States this capital 
might be safely aug-nented, and perhaps if the amendment 
of the Constitution was adopted, which I have suggested in 
some of them, it would be found that their capital had not 
reached the ratio which might be fixed for their proportion. 
South Carolina for example. will judiciously bear an increase 
of her banking capital, as it is not equal to the separate value 
of her exports, throwing her internal trade and exchanges out 
of the question. Still looking to the whole interest of the 
country, it would be of vital importance that the process 
rather of reduction than increase, should be promptly com- 
menced. 

I have thus far, sir, very imperfectly sketched what I be- 
lieve to be a probable cure for unsound state of the cur- 
rency of the country. You perceive that at least the remedy 
involves no sudden or perilous change in either its existing 
bonk capital or circulation. The combines a gradual 
reduction af the one, and the gradual increase of the precious 
metuls, by a withdrawal at safe intervals, of the smaller notes 
from the currency. 

I should have felt much ter diffidence in offering these 
suggestions to your poner’ ray in relation to the amend- 
ment of the Constitution, if they had not been confirmed 
by nearly the same views which I found had been taken op 
by a distinguished gentleman of this State, (Col. Blanding,) 
who at the head of the Commercial Bank of Columbia, ev- 
joys in an eminent degree, the public confidence as a skillful 
and able financier. It gives me great pleasure to acknowl- 
edge, that for some of the suggestions of this amendment, I 
am indebted to his acuteness and sound experience. 

Having thus disposed of the nt remedies fo the 
debasement of our currency, which look for their exercise to 
an amendment of the Constitution, let me now say a few 
words of those which are within the legislative competency 
of Congress and within the reach of those who direct the 
measures of our Banks, which can be promptly applied, ard 
from which the puwer of resumi yments on the 








It is a most fortunate circumstance that as Congress will || part of the Banks, may with very delay be obtained. 
meet on the Ist of September, the amendment might be pass-|| Jn the first place, I believe is wanting now but a 
ed by that body, proposed to the Legislatures of all the States proper concert among the leading institutions of the 


which will be in session in the course of the winter, and if 
ratified by three fourths, become a part of the Constitution 
by the Ist of March next. 

I hope it may not bs deemed unseasonable, that I should 
offer a few reasons in favor of amending the Constitution, to 
place beyond a doubt, the authority of Congress to incorpor- 
ate a Bank, and if conferred, that I should offer a few reflec- 
tions on the expediency of re-chartering your Bank with some 
modifications which may be of salutury importance. 

Although you may think it mere to amend the 
Constitution of the United States in this im particular, | 
yet the country has been s0 seriously divi on this great 
question, that it becomes a matter of the highest public con- | 
cern, that the Union should be no longer agitated on this exci- | 
ting topic. 

You are, moreover, well aware, that most of the objections 
to a Bank of the United States, have rather been as to the 


country, with a proper u the Government, 
to enable us all at an early day to re-commence redecming 
our notes in coin. : 

The object of this communication is to bring about this 
concert and this underetanding. 

I therefore suggest to you that the Presidents of the Banks 
of Philadelphia have a meeting, and address a Circular to 
the Banks of the different Commercial cities of the United 
States, requesting the Banks of each y H8 appoint one of 
its Pre as a depuly to mect in Philadelphia, on the 
second Monday in August next, for the purpose of confer 
ring as to the means and period of resuming Specie pay- 
ments, that the same may be universal and simultancous on @ 
certain day throughout the United States. With this view 
I would suggest, that at this meeting a should 
appointed to attend the Session of Congress, that by 


constitutional competency of Congress to create onc, than to || the measures of Government in about the grestly to 
tee oe fiscal agent, of great and salntary use, if un- || be desired resumption. 
effective control and able and faithful management. | I bave very little doubt with this concert, if the Govern 
By an amendment of the very pretext of op || ment will issue Treasury Notes bearing such a moderate rate 
position will be taken away from those point of fact, || of interest as shall not retard their circulation for the 
must admit the great usefulness of this agent, and in the or- || instalments of the Surplus Revenue falling due to 
ganic process by which all power is conferred our gov- || the several redeemable in six, nine, and twelve months, 


before the Specie pay- 
States, and under sanctions which will insure a public acqui- |! ments may be resumed contemporaneously with the issue of 
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these Exchequer Bills. They would stand 


in the 

lace of Specie, moderate the demand for it, and by being 

vdeo pe ot aaineaat palets ta a Welenysorve th pur 

of ern + fore they were the new crop 

of Cotton would be in market, to enable us to pay our foreign 
debt. 

The longer an irredeemable paper currency is permitted to 
continue, the more difficult becomes the resumption of pa 
ments incoin. Like Opium, as you have very justly pet oa 
ed in your letter to me, the dose constantly requires doubling 
until prostration and death ensue. 

What we may do this year in redeeming our country from 
this stupefying lethargy, may become impossible the next ; 
untul we have o> us one of the greatest curses that 
can scourge a civili community, in en inconvertible paper 
currency. When this evil comes in its full es 
per is rejected universally as a legal tender by private credi- 
tors, as well as that great public creditor, the Government, 
and the Sheriff will take nothing but coin for his levies, then 
Revolution and bleodshed are not long in the rear. It is ina 
period like this that the great authority to which I have be- 
fore referred, says: ‘That a man can ncither earn or buy a 
dinner without a speculation. What he receives in the morn- 
ing will not have the same value at night. What he is com- 
pelled to take as pay for an old debt, will not be received as 
the same when he comes to pay a debt contracted by himself, 
nor will it be the same when by prompt payment he would 
avoid contracting any debt at all. Industry must wither 
away. Economy must be driven from our country. Careful 
provision will have no existence. Who will labor without 
knowing the emount of his pay? Who will study to increase 
what none can estimate? .Who will accumulate, when he 
does not know the value Offwhat he saves? If you abstract 
it from its uses, in gaining to accumulate your paper wealth, 
it woul] be, not the provi of a man, but the distemper- 
ed instinct of a jackdaw.’ 

This picture of the condition of the currency in France 
during her protentous revolution, is the type of what in the 
process of time must be the state of our own, if the efforts 
of every man in the country, who has the smallest influence, 
adventitious or direct, is nut strenuously upplied to our re- 
demption from the dark calamity with which we are threat- 
eoed. The Banks in the principal commercial cities may do 
much to bring about this desirable result, but without the cor- 
dial co-operation of Goverament, they can do nothing. 


Anxious that this aid of Government should be afforded, | 


have referred with all possible moderation to those topics of | James is perhaps the purest and best writer of English now living, 
exasperation by the tendency of which it is designed to fix } untess we except Washington Irving. Iu their didactic and descrip- 


upon the past and present Administration, the entive 
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G7 In mak sets of the Second Volume of our Quarto, we find 
ie Neier and 90 are geo . Any ie wae 
© those numbers to dispose of, w suitably paid - 

ing them at this Office. ’ - 


Continued 
Hi. B. Shapley of Dover, Ohio, 





our last. 
removed in our debt. The sum 


remitting the amount. 

seg Daihe of Lacks, K. ¥i refuses to pay because we discon- 
sending him the ’ reason is im ar- 

rears tothe amount of $5; and if he does not send it to us soon, we 


George W. Barlow of Cairo, N. Y. is returned to us by our agent as 
worthless. We shall heep his name in our Biack List uot! he remita 
us. 


WVWilion Prac kato of exten, oblige 
inch, late of Au Sable F N. Y. will us by call- 
ing at this Office immediately. 7 


o> Ma. H. G. Daccens, a General and confidential Agent of this 
establishment, will immediately by way of Utica to Lewis, 
Jefferson, Oswego, and other inland and Western Counties, 
peeens Svar Sede Upper Conntn and visiting exp subscribers in that 
| oe yee Our and other Agents are expec’ requested to af- 
him every facility for the full settlement of outstanding ac- 
counts. We must reduce our indebtedness by first reducing the 
amount due us. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Pho potas Gper of * Ee 8." is gratefully received, and will ap- 


forthwith. 
«Phe Quiet Arbor” (W. H. C. H.) will grace our next. We should 
be pleased to hear further from the author in any way. 
“Beauty” (W.C. H.) is declined. “To E. M.B.” (Tom) ditto. “To 
Caroline” (E.) ditto. 
“Sorrow” translated from the Iudian, is approved. “Bird of the 
Morning” do. 
“Vicentio’s” poem on “Independence” was not received in season 
for an appropriate place in this paper: bad it been, it might have 
saved another some labor. It does not exactly suit our taste, how- 
ever, being surcharged with gunpowder and other combustibles, 
to which we have a decided repugnance. As the seven verses are 
very like each other, we make room for the first, which will serve 
asaspecimen. The author may as well nuree the residuum of his 
inspiration till a recurrence of the auviversary.—Here is Verse 1: 
“ The day has dawned—now fire a gun, 
Let's celebrate the day 
The day on which our fathers fixed 
Our nation’s destiny; 
They met in council to set free 
Our land from England's tyranny.” 








“ Attila, a Romance ; by the Author of ‘ The Gipsy, $c." —We have 
read a portion of this new work with gratified attention, though with- 
out finding reason to alter our estimate of the author's abilities. Mr. 











Lm 


bility of those disasters into which we have been precipita- ist, for in 


ted. I could have made this letter redolent of sareusm and 
vituperation against those in power. But my object Was not 
tosay harsh things, to augment e7 isting difficulties, or widen 


the breach already subsisting between the Government and |! 


the pe pcr of your institution. 1 deemed it better in the 
spirit of conciliation to bring the power ot a man of your em- 
inent influence to bear in accomplishing an effective remedy 
for the evils under which we are suffering. 1 believe the 


Goverument, with yourself and a few of the leading Banks in stiffly along, and, while our judgment approves, we abandon it with- 


the commercial cities of the Union, can in a very short peri- 
od after the meeting of Congress, apply this remedy. 
in preference to a course of united a 


made to obtain an uncompromising and unqualified re-charter 
of a Bank of the United States; if in preference to looking 
singly to a cure of public calamities, those in opposition 
thould clone seek to convict the present Administration of 
the exclusive guilt of bringing ruin on the country, and this 
effort be made fur the purpose of anointing some new candid- 
ate for the Presidency, depend upon it, from this convulsion 
of faction we are destinged to pass through a crisis, the dark- 
ness of which no man @@f estimate or foretell. 1 cannot be- 
lieve that the © tion of the Exccutive of the United 
States, will be with in uniting on some safe and practica- 
ble scheme for relieving the Country from these calamities. 
The crisis demands that he should rise above the mere tram- 
mels of party. To this he will be impelled by those impul- 
ses of his own ambition which must find its aliment in the 
safety, honor and happiness of this Country. 

Bat in the work of remedy and conciliation, your Institu- 
tion may be made the rallying point. Let us then leave no 
ef.) untried to accomplish this result. On it depend the 
Public Credit, Honor, Peace and perity of our country. 
' In oe a I beg leave to subscribe myself, with great es- 
eemand consideration respectfully, your ob’t. Serva 

a Oy ee TAMILTON. 


Another Steamboat Lost.—Extract of a letter from a gen- 
tleinan on board the steamboat Wacousta, on the Ohio river, 
39 miles below Wheeling, dated June 19, 1837. 

“ About 6 o'clock this , 26 miles below Marietta, 
Ubio, at the mouth of the Big Hocking, we found the steam- 
boat Roanoke ; she ha struck a snag at two o'clock yes- 
terday, and sunk in about 2 minutes. She had upwards of 60 
Passengers, and several women and children, ALL saved, ex- 
Sept one man, supposed to be lost. Had it happened at 
night, few would have escaped ; but a part of the hurricane 
deck is out of water.” 





ut if its perusal. Histery rather than Romance would seem the appro- 
‘nd harmonious action of | Ptiate sphere of Mr. James; or, if he will revel in the free domain of 
forbearance, temperance and moderation, the effort should be | Fancy, he would do well to make Bracebridge Hall instead of Wa- 


tive pasrages his works are perfect—but yet he is pot a great novel- 
that tegm is compriscd something more (haa the expression 
of fine sentéments and the portraying of striking scenes in the most 
fitting and admirable language. Master of Nature, he seems far less 
familiar with Man, and his pencillings of individual character are 
| the least satisfactory portions of his works. But this is not their on- 
ly defect: there is an evident paucity of imagination or creative 
power, of vivacity, flexibility, and unity. In the midst of beautiful 
delineations, noble thoughts and Gowing periods, the story moves 


out an effort, having been fully conscious of every hour devoted to 


verley the model of his future efforts. — (Extracts in our next.) 


The American Monthly for July is not one of the best numbers of the 
work, though it has many excellent prose papers. Of these are * The 
Head Clerk” (which we have copied,) ‘Portraits of Notorious Char- 
acters,’ and a continuation of the ‘Sketches of a Mexican Tourist,’ 
‘The Totem,’ and ‘ Vanderlyn.’ In the poetical linc, it is less fortu- 
tumate.—By the way, we have a theory that the five or six thousand 
*American Poets’ must have di inued b of late, hopel 
of paying their board by it, and betakeu themselves to that eminent- 
ly useful, healthful, and latterly most fashionable vocation, the cul- 
ture of the soil. Lf our hypothesis be so much as half right, we shall 
have potatoes next year at considerably less than a dollar a bushel. 


“ Journal of the American Institute.”—The last number of this work 
is one of the best things of the kind we have ever read. Its articles 
on the Protection of Home Ladustry, the proposed National Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, Promotion of Agriculture, Beet Sugar, The Ho- 
ney Bec, Impost Duties and Probibitions, Education, Statistics of N. 
York, Currency of the United States, British Statistics, the Treasury 
Roport, &c. &c. are all ably written or compiled, and the facts and 
argumeuts thereia set forth are admirably calculated to awaken the 
attention of the American people to their true and permanent inte- 
rests—the increase and encouragement of domestic production ip ev- 
ery department of industry. This work ought to be circulated through 
every township and village of our country. The letter of Mr. D. L. 
Child, now in France, on the manufacture of Beet Sugar, is peculiarly 
interesting. 


“ Questions Adapted to Graham's Practice of the New-York Supreme 
Court, and Comprising an Analysis of that Work—By Pierre Ogilvie 
Bechee.” This new work seems well calculated to facilitate the pro- 
gress of students in the acquisition of legal knowledge. It is recom- 
mended by such men as Judge Savage, Joshua A. Spencer, Attorvey 
General Bronson, Judge Hayden, &c. &c. (Pp. 282, Svo. Halstead 











“ Letters about the Hudson River and its Vicinity— Written in 1835— 
7."—h new edition of Mr. Hunt's lively and agreeable work has just 
Se co nant cians wat embellishments, in- 
cluding of the Hudson River and vicinity, and another of 


» ‘The work is too well known to need commendation. 
(Freeman & Co. 141 Nassau.) 





Circumnavigation of the Globe.”—The Harpers have just issued as 
No. LXXXIL. of their Family Library an account of the various Voy- 
ages Round the World from the first by Magellan up to those of Cap- 
tain Cook. It is prefaced by an account of the earlier voyagers to 
this Continent, from Columbus to Magellan, and is a work of decided 
interest. 





Mrs. Gibbs—This eminent vocalist is now at Albany, where we 
learn she is decidedly popular. After the close of her engagement 
there, she will proceed to Buffalo and Niagara, and probably remain 
at the latter place until the Fall musical campaign shall have com- 

we predict, will be later than usual, inasmuch as the 
mind is and will be engaged in sterner pursuits than the search 
after pleasure. ° 


Mile. Auguste-—A spirited lithograph of this dictinguished dancer, 
in dress and character of the “ Pas Styrien,” from the Masked Ball 
of Gustavus III. has just been published by C. Shepard, 262 Broad- 
way. It is also for sale at Colman's. 


Crichton —The Evening Star saye— We understand that Ains- 
worth's beautiful novel of Crichton is about being dramatised by 
Heary Coleman of this city. We should think that it furnishes ma- 
terial for a most splendid drama.’ 














The Loco-Focos of our city held a general meeting in the 
Park on Monday evening. Several thousands were on the 
ground. Messrs. Edward J. Webb, Alex. Ming, jr. and Job 
Haskell were the chief speakers, and the burden of their ora 
tory, Hard Money, Bank Rags, &c. &e. Gov. Marcy and 
the Suspension Law were lashed unmercifully, and Mr. 
Webster's remarks at Niblo’s, that he was a bullionist, and 
abhorred irredeemable paper, &c. &c. were borne as a motto. 
(If the Locos fancy that Mr. Webster will propound contrary 
doctrines in the Senate this winter, they will find themselves 
agreeably mistaken.)—The whole affair went off quietly, and 
with no injury to the (empty) flour-stores. 





The Money Market is thought to be something easier, and 

stocks have improved. United States Bank stands at 110. 
The city remains dull as a church. The relief in the market, 
we regret to say, does not extend to merchants, :publighérs, 
&c. who have to rely on remittances from their indebted cus- 
tomers or ‘ patrons’ for their support. 
Dry Goods of all kinds are generally twenty-five per cent. 
lower than last year, but no buyers. Building materials dit- 
to, ditto. Provisions are enormously high, precisely because 
they are very scarce throughout the country. Flour stands 
at $10 50 a $1075. Another month will put an end to this 
state of things. 


The Weather bas improved this week—only four regular 
storms and nineteen showers, with en occasional glimpse of 
sunshine. At this present Friday noon, it is magnificent. 
The Wheat Harvest has commenced in North Carolina. 
The returns are glorious—fifty per cent. above an average 
crop. 

A Break in the Erie Canal occurred at Quer Creek near 
Albion, on Tuesday of last week, caused by a great fall of 
rain. It is a bad one—45 feet deep, 150 wide at the top and 
50 at the bottom. Up to Saturday, little had been done to- 
wards rzpairing it, owing tv the continuance of the storm. 
Samuel Neilson, Esq. the highly respectable Editor of the 
Quebec Gazette, died at the Quarantine in our harbor on Sat- 
arday, having just arrived from the Mediterranean, where he 
had been vainly essaying the recovery of his impaired health. 
Hon. Samuel L. Southard has been elected President of 
the Morris Canal and Banking Company, vice Hon. Louis 
M’Lane, elected President of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. 


Hon. F. O. J. Smith, Member of Congress from the Port- 
land District, Maine, has sued the Editors of the Portland 
‘Courier’ and * Advertiser,’ fur libela, m copying from another 
paper statements that he had failed in consequence of land 
speculations, to the detriment of his endorsers. He has laid 
bis damages in either case at ten thousand dollars, and at- 
tached the printing materials of the Courier and stopped its 
publication; and, at our last advices, a Sheriff was in the 
office of the Advertiser, with orders to do likewise. This 








& Voorhies, Nasscu and Cedar.) 





seems to usa tyrannical stretch of power, but the fault is 
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primarily in the law, which should never allow a citizen's 
property to be taken and his business deranged on such a pre- 





text as this. oe 
OFFICIAL Argus 
Aqgeegnte Sutumentel Gp ociiane f ho ine 
New on the first day of June, 1537, taken from their reports to 
the Commissioners, pursuant to law: 
22.N. York 27 N. Riv. & 47 Country 
Resources. city banks, L. B 
Discounted Bills and Notes. ..... $31.351.596 12,769,612 17,270,151 
Other Loans... ...s cee ce sceeees +. 4082) 
Real Estate. ...........-0++++ ess. 952,701 381,476 
Overdrawn Accounts... ........... 1 120,658 


355,295 
RA ertemnpetor: 1,711,409 570,688 520,216 
of other Banks. ........... 3,388,713 


Due from City Banks....... sseees 3,750,412 602,971 1,690,233 
other Banks and Corp... 5,446,736 
Other investments... ............. 2,601 312,115 305,089 











Ce Bn sass cw cee co -oo SRS 7,085,260 9,155,000 





Bank Notes in circulation. ....... 5,283, 2,721,529 cme 
Due 

Due pe 

Due ° 731 

Due individual Depositors........ 11,300,440 §=1,781,562 1,434,811 \ 
Dividends unpaid. ........- Sonccs 28,753 12,898 | 


94,508 
Due City Banks. ...........+-++-- 3176,624 1,211,639 508,024 
Due other Banks and Corp a 


Other liabilities. .......-ce.c-s.22 2,661,953 | 96,764  182,875/ 









Total Liatilities. 
Capital Stock... ..0000sceccscecseeceeeses ences - $H4351 460 
Bank Notes in circulation.. .... 4. «+++ ++seeee+++- 14,940,498 


Due U. S. Treasurer. .........++- 
Due Individual Deposites... 
Dividends. 





$98, Se2, 957 
{The foreguing statement embraces all the Banks in the State, with 
the exception ot the Manhattan Company, the Delaware and Hudson 


y, the Dry Dock Bank, the Brooklyn Bank, the Seck- | 
ett’s Harbor Bank, and the Lockport Bank. Thecharters of the two 
last named Banks are repealed; the Brooklyn Bank not having sus- | 
pended payment, is not required to make monthly statements, 


and the Dry Dock Bank is under an injunction. Express.) 








MEXICO. 


Correspondence of the N. Y. Daily Express. 
New Oaveans, June 2ist. 





off the bar of Brassos St. Jago on the 10th inst. We are not 
apprized of the nature of the correspoi.dence that took place. 
San Luis Potosi was in posscssion of the i 
Moctezuma, and it was 
would soon be in that vicinity, when doubtless a rising would 
be effected in favor of the federal constitution of 1824. About 
600 troops had arrived at Matamoros from the interior, but 
desertions from the ranks were alarmingly freq 
Emin | SSpousible to check thi evi, ee the sentinels at the 

impossible to is evil, as i at the outposts 
250,707 | on elamdoned thale duty and wont off inte tho weeds, with 
to join the insurgents under Moetezuma, when 
they should approach Matamoros. Great discontent 
it is believed that Moctezuma will be hailed 


aview 


that town, 
there as a deliverer. 

Private letters from Matamoros also state that the appear- 
ance of the / merican fleet off that port had created conside- 
rable alarm amongst the inhabitants, who, fearful of an at- 
tack, had packed up all their valuables for a move ; that 1,000 
troops, with two twenty-four pounders, were ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness for immediate service in os of an 
atiack. This fear was happily dispelled by Genera) Filasola 
ee Live and the American pom go A saptiocd together on board 
759,629 ‘708330 the Constellation, Com. Dallas’ flag ship, where matters were 
103,259 132,399 | adjusted satisfactorily. 

Commodore Dallas has forwarded dispatches to the U. S. 
Government. 

The U, S. squadron, consisting of the following ships of 
|| war, anchored off Brassos de St. Jago on the 8th inst. viz: 
U. S. Frigate Constellation, bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore A. J. Dallas. 

U. S. Ship Concord, Capt. M. Mix, 200 officers and men. 
U.S. Ship Natchez, Capt. W. Mervine, 200 officers and men. 
U.S. Ship St. Louis, Capt. Thos. Paine, 200 officers and men. 
U.S. Ship Boston, Lt. Com. F. Eagle, 175 officers and men. 
It may be well to state that the reports in New Orleans on 
the 20th inst. from Mexico were of a contradictory character. 
A letter from our Texas co:respondent, dated Honston, 
June 19th, says that the Indians have committed more mur- 
ders, and that there had been no volunteers raised to keep 


them back. 





The brig Opelousas, Captain Collins, arrived yesterday 
rom Vera Cruz, whence she sailed on the 14th inst. She | 
brings $130,000 in specie! and $250,000 more in specie is | 


expected in the city every hour from Tampico. 

A Vera Cruz paper of the 12th of June, says that the mes- 

sage of President Bustamente was sent to the assembled 

of Mexico on the Ist of June. It speaks in rather 
@ pacific tone towards the United States. After declaring 
that harmony prevailed in the relations of Mexico with foreign 
nations, the message continues thus: 

“From this sing perspective which I have traced of 
our foreign relations, 1 have to except the conduct observed 
by the Government of the United States. The law, never- 
theless, which authorizes the republic tg act on the claims of 
that Government, and to take proper measures for the national 
safety if satisfactioa should net be given by us, induces me to 
hope, not without good ground, that our relations with the 


neighboring republic will be re-established. In the contrary | 


case, the nation will place itself in an attitude demanded by 
its dignity and honor.” 

Concerning the iaternal situation of the nation, the Presi- 
dent says: 


“A goo] order and peace prevail throughout almost | 


the whole extent of the republic, it is painful for me to except 


the departments of Texas and California, and a smoll part of 


that of San Luis. The Government is unceasingly occupicd 


in directing measures calculated to insure success to the Mex- 
arms, and to restore to the republic its most remote 


limits in the territory of Texas.” 


It appears, says the New Orleans Bee, that the troubles of 
Mexico have not ended with the commencement of Busta- 
mente’s Presidency. On the contrary, the aspect of affairs 


seems more gloomy than ever. 


ico. 


ished. 


of t 
We 
called 











It will be remembered that Commodore Dallas appeared 





rehended at Ma 


It was difficult, if not 


Foertaer rrom Mexico.—The Vera Cruz Censor of the 
9th Jane reports that the Texian cruiser Tom Toby has cap- 
tured off the coast of Yucatan, the Mexican brig Phornix, 
loaded with salt, likewise the brig Emilio from Havana to!! and has with his runners to Ecrivan’s Point, where he is 
Campeachy, but the cargo of the latter was got ashore. The 
Censor states that the Tom Toby fought under U. States co- 
tors, which muat bet falsehood. 
the Texians have been busily inculcating the idea that our 
country is about to join them in the war upon Mexico, and | 
the latter is deceived by these mistep i 
Several valuable gold and silver mines have 
discovered in the province of Chihuahua. 

Both the Mexican aud Texian Congresses have recently 
been much in secret session. The probability that either 
will set the Gulf on fire is not materially heightened. 

Santa Anais no longer heard of. The capital is tranquil. 

There has been a severe frost throughout Texas and Mex- 


It is evident; however, that | 





The Northern Indians seem to be plundering and murder- 
ing the citizens of both countries with rigid impartiality. 

The sehooner Orient of New London has been condemned 
at Vera Cruz—we believe for smuggling. 


There had been an insurrection in the battalion of Chila- 
pas, which was quickly suppressed and the ringleaders pun- 


Ly the following document it appears that the insurrection 
of San Louis Potosi has Leen entirely suppressed : 
Department of San Luis de Potosi. 
Your Excellency: General Moctezuma having determi- 
rt in the revolution that broke out in this 
instigation of Ramon Urgente in favor of 
Federation, left here in the afternoon of the 26th with all his 
cavalry, which consisted of 200 men: 
he met our force compused of 180 men, under the command 
of General Mariano Paredes. Our movement was so rapid 
that a singlecLarge sufficed to overthrow theenemy. Among 
the killed on their part is General Moctezuma himself, seven 
chiefs and officers, and sixty soldiers. Several were wounded 
The enemy were dispersed in 
all directions. After this movement, we endeavored to dis- 
lodge the enemy's infantry who were fortified upon the heights 
church, and who numbered 600 men with artillery — 
opened our fire on the morning of the 27th, and it was 
uninterrupted until yesterday morning at 9 o'clock, when we 
upon the enemy to surrender, as Gen. Paredes has ad- 
vanced with his forces, and ours was at a poirt to in 
escape. - enemy oo constrained to 
prisoners of war to supreme governmen 
uumber are the chiefs of the revolution, Ramon Urgente, Jose 


ned to take 
city through 


About half a league 


and many prisoners taken. 


Maria Mundero, Lajar do Secuon, Francisco Marroe, & ser. 


geant, with eighty other officers and their whole troup, their 


» equiqage, ornaments and all the other elements tha 
they had united to make the revolution, which, without my 
may be considered as terminated by the contest, | 


hasten to communicate to you this intelligence, as 
well as to assure you.of my consideration, &e. &e. 
God and Liberty—City of 


Seetes, BA Se 
To his Excellency the Government of this Department. 


Most Horrible Murders.—A Mobile paper slightly men 
tioned, some two or three weeks since, the cruel murder of 
12 Indian women and children, by a party of whites, some- 
where neur Pensacola, but ad-ted an expression of doubt as to 
the truth of the rumor. The horrid tale is confirmed in the 
Pensacola Gazette of the 10th inst., by the following letter 
from Lieut. Reynolds : 

“ Your surmise in relation to the murder of the twelve women 
and children, proves to be correct. On my route westward | 
Was necessarily obliged to pass the place where the murder- 
ous scene was enacted. The spot was not more than fifteen 
feet in diameter—I minutely examined the place—and am 
firmly of the opinion that the poor devils were penned up and 
slaughtered like cattle, and such was the opinion of the friend- 
ly Indians in company. 

The shrieks of the poor children were distinctly heard at o 
house, distant, | should think, a quarter of a mile. Several 
were scalped, and all who had ecar-rings, had their ears slit 
with knives, in order to possess themselves of the silver. 1 do 
think this one of the most outrageous acts civilized men could 
be guilty of. Had the officer in command deemed it proper 
to destroy them before their surrender, there would perhaps 
have been no inhumanity in it, but after a surrender, and pas- 
sing a swamp all but impassible, as prisoners, to be murder- 
ed in cvld blood, in the manner the scene indicates, is worse 
than my imagination could conceive !" 

The same Pensacola Gazette says that the fugitive Crecks 
are comming ; but that they have sustained such wrong and 
outrage ot the hands of the barbarous white man, that they 
came in with the greatest reluctance, not knowing whom to 
trust or where to fly for safety. 

Lieutenant Reynolds is employed among them, endeavor- 
ing to do away their fears, and persuade them to come in.— 


| The Gazette remarks as follows upon his proceedings. 


Mr. Reynolds returned to this place on Wednesday last, 


to take the woods and endeavor to find the lurking places of 
the Indians. Nothing cun now be done with them, except in 
the way proposed by Lieut. R. They are so frightened by the 
worse than savage cruelty and treac which they have met 
with from the whites, that they will be sure either to fight or 
fly, whenover they are approached by the whites in numbers. 

A letter from Lieutenant Re dated the 4th instant, 
discloses the villany of a white man, whom he had prevented 
from doing murder upon the Indians :— 

“ Last night a plot was formed by a man named Lawrence, 
in conjunction with a number of men who have been mustered 
mito the service, to MURDER MY PARTY. This Low- 
rence is the man who lost his wife bythe supposed violence of 
the Indians. I was informed of bis and his party's intention, 
at a late hour, by a worthy old man named Bush, who cau- 
tioned me to be on my guard, that an attempt would be made 
to destroy my party. 

I was located on the old steamboat lying beside the wharf— 
had my Indians abaft the wheel-house. Burh kept watch on 
the forecastle, and at the cabin door, determined to resist 
with life, any attempt of a hostile nature. Lawrence by seme 
means was made acquainted with my watchfulness, and re- 
linquished his design. I made an oficial call upon the com- 
manding officer for the arrest of all with Law- 
rence, and requested tbat a civil ection might be instituted 
against the latter.” 





Fire at Dath, Steuben Co.—The Franklin House owned 
by Perez Gilmore and occupied by Thomas Metacalf, a+ « 
hotel, and the basement by P. Bowen, grocer; an adjoining 
building owned by John R. Gansevoort, and occupied by the 
“* Constitutionalist” printing office, Miss Norton, milliner, and 
John MeCalla, hatter; the houses and stores owned and o- 
oe ey Geo. Norton; and the office of Dr. Warden, in the 
village of Bath, Steuben county, were destroyed by fire 
which broke out in the printing office, on the 22d inst., sp 
posed to have Leen communicated through a failure in the 
chimney, from a fire in the millinery shop. Loss estimated 
at seven or eight thousand dollars. 


Lawless Outrage.—The schr. Gardiner, Freeman, from 
thir port to Tobasco, was seized by the Mexican authorities 
at that ag confiscated, without the shadow of a justification. 
Her only freight were two cases of medicine, for a physician 
at Tobasco. No reason was assigned for the confiscation, 
except that his manifest was in some respect or other, infor 
mal ; but in what its deficiency consisted, he could get no ¢x 

lanation. The mate and crew, after much intercession, were 





cnowed to tebe thelr clothing. On the 8th May the port of 


Tobasco had been closed for six days. American vessels 
were not allowed to hoist their flags, or sail, until that doy. 
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Melancholy Occurrence.—F our children between the ages 
of 8 and 15 were drowned in a mill pond at Hawley’s mill, 5 
or 6 miles this side of pany omy, ta on Sunday ‘ 
circumstances so far as we have been able to learn them, ‘are 
briefly these. A son and daughter of Mr. McNelly and a son 
and daughter of Mr. Luck, with a young man of the neigh- 
bourhood, were paddling out on the pond, on a slab raft or 
float, loosely put together, which separated and sunk so as to 
let them into the water. The young man after vainly endea- 
ing to save some of the children, barely escaped to the shore, 
and the whole four sank to a wavery grave, from which their 
bodies could not be raised till theif spirits had returned to him 
who gave them. [Montrose Susquehannah Register, June 22. 


One of the new Pet Banks.—The Louisville Journal 
states, that “J. M. Skelton, an assistant Postmaster at 
Huntsville, has stoten all the money of the office and abscon- 
ded.” 

The only difference between this new Pet and the old Pets, 
says the Cincinnati Gazette, is,that Skelton runs off with the 
funds, and the old Pets hold ow to them—leaving the Govern- 
ment equally miaws in both cases. 








Bank Arrangements.—An important arrangement has 
been made between the Girard and Pennsylvania banks of 
this city, and the banks of Nashville. The two former banks 
have agreed to loan the latter $800,000 in post notes made | 
payable at Philadelphia. This will be @ great convenience to 
the business men, as the Nashville banks will loan these notes | 
tothe merchants to pay their debts or make purchases at | 
Philadelphia. a [Philadelphia paper. 

Buffalo Banks.—The Albany Evening Journal of Saturday 
cya, “ We understand that the injunction against the three | 
tanks in Buffalo, via: City Bank, Commercial Bank, Buffslo ; 
Bark, was dissalved on the 23d inst, after a full hearing be-| 
fore the chancellor.” 


From Jamatca.— By the Orbit we have advices to May 
31st. The island had been favored with abundant rains, and | 
there is promise of unusually fine crops. The apprentices | 
are doing better. A laege part of the town of Charlestown, 
Nevis, has heen destroyed by fire, originating from spontanc- 
ox combustion of cotton. Entire kas £40,000. | 

A piratical schooner. called the Picarento, Capt. Angatla, 
was captured off Cape Francis Madonis, on the 2! May, by | 
the Spanish schooner Jose, Capt. Ansellano, and taken into 
St. Jago de Cuba. (Star. 

Prom the N. O. Commercial Bulletin Juac 14. 
NEW-ORLEANS BANKS. 

To quict as far as possible the disposition wich has already 
evinced itself among our people to distrust the solyerry of our 
Banks, we give below an extract of the liabilities of all the 
Banks in the State, contrasted with their available aseets.— 
A bare glance at the result must convince the most limited ca- | 
pacity of their entire sol We do this that the people | 
may act understandingly, and not be subjected to the idle | 
panics which sometimes arise, no one knows how, and pro-. 
duces effects which the reflecting and intelligent must deeply 
regret. Our people are not now, nor have they been beyond | 
their resources, and with their own means, an unwaver- 
ing confidence in our monied institutions, Louisiana can | 
weather the storm in perfect safety. 

- AN EXHIBIT 
Of the aggregate liabilities and means of the sixteen Banks in 

Louisiana, on the 7th June, 1837. 





LIABILITIES. 
Bank notes in circulation.........++ e+ ++ + 85,125,000 
Less ntes held by the Banks,.......++ ee» 750,000 
———_—- 34,375,000 


Doe to foreign houses in England and France,...... j 
Due to foreign Banks,.....+.seesseesesses 


Anount due to individvals for deposites,........+«+ 5,947,000 | 


Total,..... .$11,082,000 | 
Specie in vaulta,.s.sseccceecceseeeseees€@2y100,000 
Notes discounted, ........ sev eeeeeees oe 34,000,000 
Loans on Stock by property Banks,...... 5,667,000 
Real Estate and amounts expended on 


TPP eee CUS ee eee eee 


building, &c.&e..... shnaGoteensahas Ge 
—— $44,367,000 
Balance,...... darsttie nantes Seeheauaunts . - 833,367,000 


There remains the balance of $33,235,000 due from the 
People to the Banks, after extinguishing all the liabilities of 
‘he Banks, and which of course would have to be paid in 
specie, 

Acuin, it appears that on the 6th June, the 
banks had in circulation notes to the 


amount of........00. se eeeeeeecceces + O5,195,000 
Less notes held by the Banks,.........++ 750,000 
—— ———- $4,375,000 


Specie in their vaults,......++++++ 
Balance of bank notes in the hands of the 
Pe ee aie eee iil 


yo meet which, they have real estate, stocks, notes, and 
bills of the poeple, secured by endorsements bindi ‘the real 


2,100,000 







| years to go begging. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Extract of a letter dated : Font Baooxe, Flor. June 14. 

The Cherokees en Say te aye same ex in this 
country, whe a war and no 
quarters shown. The affairs here are just the same as two 
yearsago, The war is no nearer ended. But we do hope 
that the offer of ten dollars for each Seminole scalp will be a 
great inducement for the Cherokees and Choctaws te cut apd 
slash among them. 





An Eagle, - the Paggaic Guardian, was lately shot on 
Bergen Hill, N. J. w lying over the sportsman’s head 
with a pig in his talons. He was brought down by a wound 
in hiewing. He fought two dogs for an hour, and drove them 
off severely wounded. He was finally captured by throwing 
a sheet over him. 





Michigan Banks.—The whole number of banks in the 
State of Michigan is fourteen, including ihe branch of the 
Bank of Michigan at Kalamazoo. The aggregate capital is 
$1,697,905; loans and discounts on the Ist June, [including 
domestic ene) $3,875,984; circulation $1,415,244; 
and individual deposites $588,738. The t moneys 
are deposited with the Bank of Michigan and the Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ Bank of Michigan, the former of which had 
on the firet June, £730,434, and the latter $183,284. 

At the last dates from Detroit, the Legislature had taken 
no measures in relation to the suspension of specie payments, 
nor had any indication been afforded as to w course will 
ultimatcly be taken. 


Steamboat Accident.—Oo Moiday morning, 19th June, 
as the steamboat Crusader, which plies between Pascagoula 
and New Orleans, was passing Rabbit Island, she collapsed 
her flue, whereby eleven persons were scalded badly. One 





mental philosophy: “Thoughts flow from the extensive 

coasts of memory, embark on the sea of imagination, arrive 

papa eared ius, to be registered at the custom house of 
u 


ing.”” The High Sheriff of Oxford has also af- 
forded a case in point, in the exordium of an address to the 
students, by which were no doubt much edified: “ Arri- 
ving at the Mount of St. Mary, in the stony stage where I 
now stand, I have brought you some fine biscuits, carefully 
conserved for the chickens of the church, the sparrows of the 
Spirit, and the sweet swallows of salvation.” 

Yale Literary Magazine. 


Nixe ov Diawonps Tur Cunse or ScortasD.—In 

ing cards the nine of diamonds is commonly pick-named “ 

Curse of Seotland,” and several reasons have been assigned 
for this strange denomination. When the duke of York, who 
was shortly after James II., took up his residence at Edin- 
burgh, and enlarged the of Holyrood, he and hiscourt 
introduced a new game t called Comet, in whichthe nine 
of diamonds was the most important card. The Scots, who 
had to learn the game, lost tremendous sums at it, and from 
that circumstance the nine of diamonds was called the Curse 
of Scotland. Another derivation is that the nine of diamonds 
bore some resemblance to the arms of the Dalrymples, and 
that Lord Stair, a member of that family, was the real Curse 
of Scotland. But a third derivation is more modern, and 
much more striking, though we cannot take upon ourselves to 
decide that it is the moat correct or the right one. It is said 
that the night before the fatal battle of Culloden, the Duke of 
Cumberland sent orders to General Campbell to give no quar- 
ter to the soldiers of the Pretender, that this order being des- 
patched in great haste, happened to be written on a card, and 
that card the nine of diamonds; from which time and circum- 








was killed, three others have since died, and the remainder 
are ina very bad state. Most of those injured belonged to | 
the boat. The steamboat Mobile on her passage to New | 


+ ona gone by the appellation of the Curse of Scot- 
and, 





Maccied, 








Oileans, found the Crusader in her disabled condition, and | 
towed her back to the city. [New Orleans paper. | 
— ———————— — = —<—<—$————___—____»>______—______ & | 
Arcusisuor Usurg.—There is a story of Archbishop Ush- 
er, that he went about and visited his elergy unex 
and saw how they were employed, and bow their flocks fared. | 
It is said that on one occasion he went in disguise, and ] 
begged alms at the curate’s house. The curate was cut upon 1 
his duty; bat his prudent wife soundly lectured the old man, || 
though she guve him relief. ** For shame, old man, at these || 
These are not the usual fruits of an 
honest, industrious, and godly life. Tell me old man, how | 
many commandments are there?" The old man, with seem- 
ing confusiag stammered out “ Eleven.” “ Labought so,” said 
she; “go thy ways, old man; and hese take this book with 
thee, and learn thy catechism; und when next time you are 
asked say ten.” 
The archbishop took his departure, and had it formally an- 
nounce( that he should preach the nextday in the parish 
church. The morning came; little thought the good. woman | 
that the archbishop was the old alms-beggar, till he gave his 
text and comment—* A new commandment I give unto you, | 
that ye love one another.” “ It would, seem,” begins the | 
sermon, “ by this text, that there are eleven commandments.” | 





On the 224 inst. by Rev. Dr. Seabury, Mr. Solon Parsons to Miss 
Helen Ann Caldwell. 


On Saturday evening last, by Rev. C.K. True, Mr. Onapian A. 


| Bowe to Miss Caruanine Weaver 


|| On Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Geissenhainer, Mr. John Bucklow to Mre. 
tedly, |, Jane Feldburg. 


On Tuesday, by Rev. Dr. Berrian, Mr. William Johnson of this 
= to Miss Ledger of England. 
nm Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. True, A. P. Ralph, Esq. to Miss Jane 
Reid of Brooklyn. 
In Ellington, Chautauque Co. on Wednesday, 21st Junc, Mr. Sam- 
uel B. Winchester and Miss Sally Ann Hall. 


Diced, 
On Saturday, Mrs. Gilletta Lozell, aged 76. 
On Sunday, Mrs. Marv E. wife of Charles E. Davidson, 30. 
Alsa, Mr. Duane Livingston. 
Also, Mr. James Keathiey, 22. 
Also, Joseph La Fayette, son of Luther Jones, 13, 
Oa Monday, Mr. Evert Wessels, 32. 
On Tuesday, Caroline, daughter of Henry Elisworth, 4. 
At Newark, oa Saturday last, Mr. Andrew Coulter, 40. 
At Dedham, Ms, 23d inst. Miss Aun Eliza, daughter of Thos, W. 
Storrow of this city, 27. . 
At Danby, Vt. 7th inst. Mrs. Sally, wife of James McDaniels, 52. 
MERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—The Number for July, 
1837, commences the Third Volante of the New Series, under 
the Editorial direction of Messrs. Hoffman, Benjamin and Bird. 








Tha old man waa recognised, and the curate’s wife acknowl- | 
edged, with some shame to herself, that the:e was another, | 
and a new commandment. 








Literary Oppitixs.—Of the writers in the quaint and epi- 
grammatic style, none was more remarkable than Cotton 


Contents of the July No.—(Original Papers)—Notorious Characters 
and (‘haracters of Note; Summer ise Come ; Shakspeare and the Bi- 
ble; Extracts from a Poem ‘On the Meditation of Nature ;’ The Swal- 
jows and the Feather of Down ; Sketches of Paris, No. L—Taglioni ; 
Song— I never knew how sweet a light ;’ Leaves from a lady's jour- 
nal, No. VI; The Totem; Fragments from the Journal of a Soli 
Man; Vanderiyn; Stenzas; The Head Clerk; The Hebrew ape 
—(Critical Notices)—Crichton ; Characteristics of Women; is- 


i} exercise the risible muscles of a modern congregation. Even 
Thomas H. Bayly, or the American Tom Hook, “ Hack || mas Jefferson. (Monthly Commentary) —URerary. Property y Curi- 
amark, 


Santry of the noble army of martyrs; 


never guilty of'no flagrant x violation of good taste, though |) Sher) te show that 


Mather. 


Not a few passages in his sermons would strangely } art} a omen) —- —— Vee | os = 
|| can Indians being the descendants of the Lost Tribes of Israel; Tho- 


Von Stretcher,” have scarcely a greater number of puns, in }| ou* Works; Gorman and Austrian Journals; Sweden, 
vetboron tote whe ner af words Dat “see | Rem Way rena Thr Awol Hsien af Ari Fo 
being an inveterate punster, he abounds imingenous turns | lon: 2d J.; New French Works; Recent American Publications 
and all the literary oddities of n corrupted style. Thus, — Lends y Public chooks i, Scene for a Bevin; Improv 
speaking of the attacks to which Christians are subjected |] Pavement; wee kee sey- ey Bode : a 
from Saten, he says,—“ The foul fiend, falls foul on them. RT iy oe Sy 
The accuser of men to God, is also an accuser of God June 30. 

to men, and when it is a gloomy time without them, then | 

will Satan suggest terrible things withia them” He plays 
upon words of similar seunds,—" the powers of darkness, 
take the Aouwrs of darkness;" and so far dues this propensi- 
ty carry him, that he puns upon letéers !—* Many a man’s 
cash has been his crime ; his house has cost him his head ; by 
hie dand, he has forfeited his dite’ Yet when we find the 
grave Matthew Henry punning as if he were a witty courtier, 
we must make allowances for Mather,and suffer him to screen 
himself behind the “spirit of his age.” Henry, in speak- 
ing of the infants slain by the order of King Herod, says, 
with all the gravity of a commentator, “these were the tn- 
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Gratian has left to posterity the following choice morsel of | 
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For the New-Yorker, 
SONG OF THE MOUNTAINEER. 
BY L—n. 

I'm on my native hills again, \tke « cliff-born eagle free! 
The proudest king on his golden throne, oh he might envy me! 
My throne is on this lofty peak, and wide as I cast mine eye, 
With their sores for my bold hand ready, my kingdom-forests lie! 
The mighty pines are rocking, swayed by the rising breeze, 
Their lofty tops tors wildly like waves on emerald seas; 
How my soul stirs within me to hear them shout again, 
Like an organ peal through a Gothic aisle sounding © solemn strain! 












































I hear the tempest’s voices—they are gathering wild below ! 

| see the ships of cloud by the biast rocked to and fro; 

| stand in the upper,sunshine, and mark the storm-fend's frown, 
The lightnings hies and the thunders boom, a thousand fathoms down! 
Then the fleets of air evanish, and the sun adown doth shine, 

And the wild deer freely bound unseen by mortal eye save mine; 

I lay me down on the green hill-side where the softest mosses spring, | 
No music half so sweet to me as the songs its swift streams sing. 

I ne’er will dwell where Liberty is but a soulless form, 

| will but kneel to Him alone who rules the raging storm ; 

In the lowly place where the slave-herd rot, I ne'er in death could lie, 
| breathe the fresh air of the hills, and on the hills will die! 


PURDY. 





2. 
He kaelt beeide ber weeping, 
And they watched him while he wept, 
Till they theaght that he was slecping 
On the pillew where she slept; 
Bat when they went te wake him 
From his lewe and silent rest, 
His dream weald net fersake him, 
Fer his San was in ite west. 
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